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rrtue; ſomething very Great 
very. Noble may be diſcern- 
„ but it looketh cumberſome 
1 10 awkard, and is alone of all 
hings the worſe for being na- 
ral. Nature is udo Alu 
t Miftriſs,and the apteſt Scho- 
r, but — herſelf muſt be 
"I vilized, oe ſhe will look - 
ge, as ſhe appears in the 

. Princes, "Is are veſted 
Pith a native Majeſty, a fur- 
rizing Greatneſs and Genero- 
icy of Soul, and diſcover what 
ee always regret,” Fine Parts, 
nd excellent natural Endow- 
ents without Improvement. 
Wn thoſe Countries, which we 
Fall Barbarous, where Art and 


B 5 Polite- | 


Io De Mabie 


Politeneſs are not underſtood 
Nature hath the greater Wo 
vantage in this, — Simpl} 
city of Manners often ſecureii 
the Innocence of the Mind 
and as Virtue is not, ſo nei 
ther is Vice civilized and re 
fined ; But in theſe Polin 
Parts 1 the World, when 
Virtue excelleth by Rules and 
Diſcipline, Vice alſo is mon 
coftrugted, and with us good 
Qualities vill not ſpring up 
alone : Many hurtful Weed 5 
will riſe with them, and choallf 
them in their Growth, unleſſ 
removed by ſome skilful Hand; 
nor will the Mind be brought 
to a juſt Perfection, . — : 
N — hopeful _ 4 
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taught Retraviour is like the 
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hd repreffing every iſuperflu- 
s Humour: The Mind is 
e the Body in this Regard; 
hich cannot falt into a de- 
t and eaſy Carriage, lunes 
be fafoned in Time 21A 


wh that uſe it, truly ru- 
„ forbed; and neut and 
| It luft be be and to e 
Natural. Woh 
My. Lend che Necelfey of 


"i ddeéation is plain, but the Me- 


Whods of it ute in many Points 
Ergrateful to Perſons of Your 
1 ord{hip's Wars. Spriglitly 


W Youth; and clole App cation 
_ - hardly: tant 
Long 


ether: 
Attention to the ſame 


Thing is tedious to tender 


B 6 


Minde; 


— — —2—— — 


12 The Methods of it. 


the Mer cury, and ſettle a brisk, i 
lively Temper in. a laborious, 1 
plodding- I 
This: Your Lordſhip's Parts are 


Minds; and tis difficult to fix 4 


rack of Learning. 


tos delicate to . of, and Wi 
too ready to need: 'Yourlf I 


Lordſhip: will always ule: Ap-· 
pheatton enough to apprehend þ 
Things fully, and à ſhorter 


Altentivn, if it be cloſe, will 


maſter any Difficulty, that falk 
in Your way: I believe, Your i 
Lordfhip-:is of that generous 
Temper fo: natural to Perſons 
of Your great Parts, to fuffer 
no Difficulty to be too hard 
for Lou, 0d to maſter; every 

Dopotition, that wonld ROT i 
Your Paſſage. b na f 


6 : . #4 4 a G 
dg Fo N 
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Te Diftculties. 13 
Fer, my Lord, tis in Know- 
edge as in War; Open Places 
re eaſily taken in, and Towns 
not ſtrongly fortified make but 
a weak Reſiſtance; hut where 
art and Nature conſpire to 
render any Fortreſs impregna- 
ble; it muſt be won by the moſt 
powerful Aſſaults, and nobleſt 
KReſolution. Bruſſels and Low- 
= van are eaſy Conqueſts, wo 4 
do not ſo much refift, as ad- 
mit the Victor; but if the 
= Duke of Marlborough, or Prince 
Eugene had expected other 
Towns would have made them 
the ſame Complements, | Liſſe 
had ſtill remained to thei French, 
and Mons, and Tounay might 
ful. have been thought im- 

| pregnable. 
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0 Kuowlenge. 15 
es: We muſt proceed at once 
ue Breach is practicable, Your 
Lordſhip hath Nothing to do, 
ut to. preſs: boldhy on; and 
enter: It i troubleſome aud 
Weep Digging for pure Wa- 
ers, but when "_ — 
oo the Spring, they riſe an 
to Knowledge is oftentimes 
very Narrow, Dark, and Twe- 
ſome, but the Rooms are Spa- 
W cious, and gloriouſſy furniſheck: 
be Country is admirable, 
ad every Proſpect entertain 
ing, Your Lordſhip: need nor 
wonder, . that fine Countries 
have ſtrait Avenues, hen the 
1 4¹ Regions 


16 Proper ſubjectr. 
Regions of Happinefs, like iſ 
thoſe of rene 3 — * 
pervious, and ſhut to ra- 
vellers, and the Way 0 Hea- 
ven it "it ſelf is Narrow. 

Common Things are eafily 
attained, and wo body valueth 8 
what lieth in every body's Wil 
Way: What is Excellent is 
placed out of ordinary Reach; 
and Yonr-Lordſhip will eaſi- 
ly be perſuaded to put forth 
Your Hand to the utmoſt 
Stretch, and reach "NINE 3 
You aſpire At. "VL 

Many 3 „my | 
Link which will invite and || 
deſerve. the ſteadieſt Applica- 
tion from thoſe wha: would ex- 
ws n be diſtinguiſhed: 18 

1! | them. 
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| Proper. bet 170 
Ibem. Humane Learning in 
f eneral: Natural Philoſophy: | 
WMathematicks, and the. whole 
ircle of OULIENGE: : But, my 
0 1 is no Neveflity of 
Your,,; Lordſhi po thro 
Bale rel ield — ts of Know: 
YA edge: It wil 
rendable for Your: _—_— 
Wt gather ſome of the faireſt 
rruit from them all, and to 
ay up a Store of gopd Senſe, 
Wand. ſound. Reaſon, of great 
4% Probity, - and .. ſolid Virtue: 
bis is the true Uſe of Know- 
edge, to make it ſubſervient 
W to the great Duties of our moſt 
Holy Religion, that as You 
are daily grounded i in the true 
4 * ſaving Knowledge ef a 
Chriſtian 


F 


rs Uſe of Humor 
Chriſtmn Ae b 


and rj ther to their! pro. 
per End. Your Lordſhip will 
meet with "great e 
ful Examples of a irregular | 
and miſtaken V iitue in - the 
Greeks and Romans . with fan 
Inſtarices of Gann Mead; 
of unſhaken Fidelity, Conteipt i 
of humane Grandeur, a ffeſt 


try, Prodigality of Life, Dif: 


dain of Servitude, inwiolabſe I 
blick 


Truth, and the moſt pu 
difintereſted Souls, chat Evet 
| threw off al Regards in Com. 
pariſon with their Country“ 
Good; Your Lordſhip will dif- 


cer + the Flaws and — 


q 


paſſionate" Love of their Toi» | 


uſer the I h 
humane Lesrging, W 


I 
2 
2 
I 
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Learning 19 
=» n faireſt Alone 8 tte the 
1 1 rong Apprehenſions they 


Virtue, and be able te 


had 
point 
Pemright, and keep themwith- 
their proper Bounds, Under 


„ 8 
— 3 q . 
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is Correction Your Eordlhip 
Way extract a generous and n- 
2 | WE oor rhe Wrirings and 
Liſtories of the Ancients. And 
Would in a particular Manner 
ecommend the Caſſe Authors to 
4 our Favour, and they-wilttre- 
commend / themſelves to Your 
If Your Lordſhip mould hs 
ſolve to maſter the Greek às well 
as che Latin Tongue, Nou will 
find that the one is the Source 
and Original of all that ĩs meſt 


Excellent in the other; Ide 
42 ve _ _ 


20 Claſſics recommend 
not mean ſa much for Ex. 
Preſſion, as Thought, though 
ſome of: the moſt beautiful 
Strokes oft the Latin T ongue ll 
are drawn from the Lines of 
the Grecian Otators and Poets ; 
but for Thought, and Fancy, 4 
for-the Foundation, and 
Embelliſhment of their Works, 4 
You. will ſee, the Latins have '% 
ranſacked the Grerian Store, and 
as Horace adviſes all, who would 
ſucceed: in Writing well, had 
their Authors Night and Morn- 9 
ing in their Hands. d 

And they have been ſuch 
happy — that the Co- 
pies have proved more exact 
= than the Originals; and Rome 
ban  rriumphed over Athens, as 


well 


and compared. 21 
eu in Wit, as Arms; for 
o' Greece may have the Ho- 
or of Invention, yet tis ea- 
er to ſtrike out 4 new Courſe 
Thought, than to equal old 
riginals, and therefore it is 
ore Honour to ſurpaſs, than 

o invent anew. Verrio is a 
reat Man from his own De- 
Mons, but if he had attempted 

pon the Cartons, and out- done 
phe! Urbin in Life and Co- 
ours, he had been acknow- 
Nedged greater than that cele- 
Wbrated Maſter, but now we 
muſt think "im les. 
Ik 1 may detain Your Lord- 
| ye a (hort Compariſon 
of the Greek and Roman Au- 

thors, I” muſt- needs own, lf 
a 


22 AGontpariſon oft 


laft bave the Preference in mi 
Thou ghts, and I am not Singu- 
lar in my Opinion. It — bel 
confeſſed, the Ramans have let 
no Tragedies behind them, that 
may compare with the Majeſty 
of the Grecian Stage; the bei 
Comedies of Rome were written 
on the Greciun Plan, but. Ae. 
nander is too far loſt to be com ö 
pared with Terence; only if we 
may judge by the Method 7. 
rence uſed in — two Gre 
Plays into one we Thall naty- 
rally canclude, ſince his are per- 
fect upon that Model, that they 
ect than Menan- 


are more perf 


der 's were. | 1 ſhall make no J 

greut Difficulty. in- preferring iſ 

Flautns to Ariſtophunes for Wit 
and 


* 
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. Anger ariety of, Cha, 
rs, Plot e eee 
7 — nate ett : 
#751 has. been. ſo often com 
ared with Homer, and the 
lerits of thoſe. Poets ſo often 
WWEnvaſled, that I ſhall oaly 
Wy, that "if the Raman ſhines 
ot in the Grecian's Flame and 
ite, tis the Caolneſs of his 
adgment rather than the Want 
f Heat. - Your Lordſhip will 
1 WEcneral ly find the Force oo a 
Pet's Genius, and the Strength 
af his Fancy dilplay themſelves, 
I the Deſcriptions they give of 
Battles, Storms, Prodigies, Oc. 
and Homers Fire breaks out on 
Thee Occaſions in more Dread: 
= Terror But Virgil Go 
m- 


— — — OOO 


24 A Compariſon of 


Compaſſion with his Troll | 
and by throwing Water oi 
the Flame maketh it burn the 
brighter; ſo in the Storms, ſo in 
his Battles on the Fall of Pal: 
and Camilla: and that Scene of 
Horror, which his Hero opens 
m the ſecond Bock: the Bum 
ing of Trey: the Gheſt of H 
For : the Murder of the King: 
the Maſſacre of the People: the | 
ſudden Surprize and this Dead 
of Night are ſo reliev d by the 
Piety and Pity that is every 
where intermix d, that we for- 
get our Fears, and join in the 


4 Cad „ f 


Lamentation. All the World 
acknowledgeth the Eneid to be 
moſt Perfect in its Kind; and 


conſidering the Diſadvantage 5 0 
the 


Tr. and R. Writers. 28 
Wc Language, and the Severity 
; f the! Roman Muſe; the Poem 
ſtill more * 3 
* T ithout the Liber ot the 
eccian Poets, the Diction is 
d Great. and Noble, ſo Clear, 
>: Horcible and Expreſſive, ſo 
haſte and Pure, that:even all 
e Strength and Compaſs of 
ie (Greek: Tongue joined to 
oner's Fire cannot give us 
oonger and clearer Ideas, than 
e great Virgil: hath ſet before 
ur Eyes; 5 ſome feœè Inftances 

' Pei in which Homer thro 
Whe Force of Genius hath ex- 
Felled, 
have i hitherto, my 
Lord, for Virgil, and it will 
e no Wonder, that his Poem 
C  fhould 


7 
N. 
Fa 
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26 A Compari ſan of the 
ſhould be more correct in th 
 Rulesof Writing, if thatftrang:if 
Opinion-prevaileth, that Hom 
writ without any. View-or De 
ſigm at all, that his Poems url 
looſe, independent Pieces tac“ 
ed together, and were origi. | 
nally only for many Ballad 
or Song upon the Gods: and 
Heroes, add the Sloge of Tin 
If this be true, are ta 
completeſt String of ' Ballak i 
I — with, and whbere 
collected them, and put them 
in the Method we = real 
them in; whether it w_ ; 
feftratus, or any other; ha 
—— them in ſuch : Order, 
that the Iliad and the Odyſe 
ſeem to have been 2 | 
Beil with 
5 


* 
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P.. and N. Writers. 27 
ich one View and Deſign, 


ee Scheme and Intention, 


Which are carried on 'from 
e Beginning to the End all 


ich themſelves. Some, my 
Tord, have argued the World 
as made by a wiſe Being, 
nad not jumbled together by 
WE hance from the very Abfut- 
Wity of ſuch a Suppoſiti 
md they have illuſtrated their 
rgument from the Impoſhbi- 
, that ſuch a Poem, as Ho- 
Wer s, and Vir 
| *% beautify 


Order out of 
} illions of Letters eternally 
Waken together; but this Ar- 
ment is half ſpoiled, if we 
* that the Poems of Humer, 


1 
: 
C 2 in 


y 4 
j 
% 


Wong Uniform and Confiſtent 


ion e 


e riſe in 


Ly 
: 
' 
: 
ers ev —— — . oo o ,  IE-— —— 2—— 


in each of which appea reti 


one continued formed | Deſign 


from , one... End to the other, $ | 


were written in looſe Scrap 


on no ſettled premed itateſ 
Scheme. Ha, we are ſur, 
was of another Opinion, and 
ſo was Virgil too, who buil 
his ned: upon the Model of 
the Ilad, and the Odyſſers ; aft 

all; Tall, whoſe' Relation oi 


this Paſſape hath given ' ſome 


Colour to this d ſaj- 


eth no more, than that 7277 3, 
tus, whom: he'comimendeth fu 


his Learning, arid.condemneti 
for his Tyranny, obſerving tht 
Books of Homer to lie confuſe 
and out of Order, placed then 
in the Meths the hk Auto, 


No 


r. and R. Writers. 29 
0 doubt, had firſt formed them 
n: But all this Tully giveth us 
Wy as Report. 400 f it would 
e Ver auge that Ariſtotle 
ould form his Rules on Ho- 
%s Poems, that Horace ſhould: 
ö ollow W his Example; and 
propoſe Homer for the Stan- 
1 : ard of Epic Writing with 
his bright Teſtimony, that 
e erer undertook any Thin 
nconſtderately , | „nor eder wag 
| BB fool iſh "Attempts, if indeed 
this celebrated Poet did not 
Wntend to form his Poems in 
Ne Order and Defign' we ſee 
them in * If we look. upon the 
abrick and Conſtruction of 
hoſe great Works, we ſhall 
find an admirable Proportion 
| 1 I in 


i 
Py 
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30 4 Compariſan of the 55 
in all the Parts, a perpetual 
Coincidence, and Dependence WM 
of one upon another; I will 
venture an Appeal to any learu 
ed Critic in this Cauſe; and i 
it be a ſufficient Reaſon to alter 
the common Readings/in a Let. 
ter, a Word, or a Phraſe from 
the Conſideration of the Con- 
text, or Propriety of the Lan. 
guage, and call it the Reſtoring i 
of the Text, is it not a Demon -: 
ſtration that theſe Poems were 
made in the ſame Courſe of 
Lines, and upon the ſame Plan 
we read them in at preſent, from 
all the Arguments, that Conne- iſ 
ction, Dependence and Regu- 
larity can give us ? If thoſe 
Critics, who maintain this odd 
Fancy 


found them looſe, and undigeſt- 
Ned, and reign them to the 
9 Order they ſtand in now, I be- 
lieve they would have gloried 
in their Art, and maintained it 
vith more unconteſted Reaſons, 


than they are able to bring for 
che Diſcovery of a Word, or a 
Wy Syllable hitherto falſly printed 
in the Text of any Author. 


[+ 
| 
1 


W But, my Lord, if any learned 
I Men of ſingular F ancies and 
Opinions will not allow theſe 


2 je R. Writers. 31 
rene of Homer's, Writings, had 


Buildings to have been orig 


nally ro. Se, after the 
Model, let them at leaſt — 


us one poetical Suppoftion on 
our Side, that Homer s Harp 
was as Powerful to command 

C 4 his 


32 A Compatiſonof the * 


his ſcattered incoherent Piece 


into the beautiful Structure of WM 


a Poem, as Ampbion's was, to i 


ſummon the Stones into a Wall, 


or Orpheus” sto..lead the Trees i 1 


Dance. For certainly, How 


ever it. happeneth, the; Parts i 
are ſo juſtly diſpoſed, that You il 
cannot. change any, Bock into Wi 


the Place of another without 


ſpoiling the Proportion, and Bi 


confounding abe 15 tl 


Whole. 5 J 51 $84 1 5 


The Geor 1 are ren al 


Cantrorenty. with #Hefrod ; but 
the IAylliums of Theocritus haue 
ſomething fo inimitably Sweet 


in the Verſe. and Thoughts; ſuch 
a native Simplicity, and are ſo 


genuine, ſo natural a Reſult of I 


the 


Gr. and R. Writers. 33 
Whe rural Life, that I muſt in 
y poor Judgment, allow him 
be Honour of the Paſtoral. 
ln Lyricks the Greciant may 
Neem to have excelled; as un- 
oubtedly they-are ſuperior in 
e Number of their Poets, and 
Variety of their Verſe. Orpbeus, 
1 ceus,Sappho, Simonides and Ste- 
borus are almoſt entirely loſt: 
ere and there a Fragment of | 
ome of them is remaining, | 
rhich, like ſome broken Parts 
pf ancient Statues, preſerve an 
mperfect Monument of the De- 
Wicacy, Strength, and Skill of 
he great Maſter's Hand: 
Pindar is ſublime, but ob- 
cure, impetuous in his Courſe; . 
und unfathomable in the Depth 
| C 5 and } 


* 


n TROL 


'» 


and Loſtineſs of Ins Thoughts: Wl 
Anucreon flow-eth ſoft and eaſy, i 
every where di the joy Wl 
and Indolence of his Mind Wi 
thro his Verſe, and tuning his 
Harp to the ſmooth; and plex- * 
fant Temper of his Soul: H. 
race alone may be compared toi 
both, in whom are reconcile! i 
the Loftineſs and Majeſty of 
Pindar, and the gay, careleſ 
jovial Femper of Anmcrenn: 
And, I ſuppoſe, however Pin 
dar may be admired for Great 
neſs, and Anacreon for Delicate 
neſs of Thought; Horace, who 
rivals one in his Triumphs, and 
the other in his Mirth and Love, | 
ſurpaſſeth them both in Juſtneſs, 
Elegance, and Happineis of EY 
as _ prefſion, 


* and R. Writers. 26 


Wcefion.” Anacreon hath another 
F ollower among the choiceſt: 
its of Rama, nut that is Catul . 
„r, when Lcould recommend 


—_— 
"= * 
3 


or the Softneſß and Delieacy of 


is Verſe; but muſt decline for 


the Looſeneſs of his Thoughts 


too immodeſt for chaſte Ears 


1 8 ſblemn Lines he :rifeth' to = 
la jeſty of the Roman Genius. 

Till go no further in the 
55 Poetsonly for the Honour of our 


Lordſhip, that while Rome hath 


fingle Rivals tothe Grecian Poe- 
WH try, England hath brought forth 
Wy tlie wonderful Cowley's Wit, who 
| KEE beloved by every Mule he 


C 6 courted 


—ͤ—ü—Ʒ— —ñ —— ——z 


2 bear Otherwiſe in his more 


let me obſerve to our 


been contented to produce ſome 


—_—— — — 


courted; ax X 
Greek and Latin Poets in er 


I wi 


ip p with the Hiſtorians iy fa 


— than to inforni Vou, that 1 
the Conteſt Iyeth chiefly be. 


tween s' and Sala, 


Herodotus and 


on many Accounts more ultly 


be compared: The Critics have 
been very free in their Cenſures 
but 1 ſhall be glad to ſuſpend 


any farther Judgment, till Yout 


Lordſhip fhall be able to read i 


them, and give meYourOpinion, 


Oratory and Philoſophy 
are the next diſputed Prizes; 


and whatever Praiſes may be 


juſt] 1 | 


36 .The-Commendation 
; and hath rivalied the 


Kind, bue:Tragedy: ---:... 
Ino thun Your Loi 5 


Livy,! though'! F 
think Thucydides and:iC3vy miy Wil 


| 


f 
: 
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juſtly given to Ariſtotle; Plato, 
4 — Denofftener, 1 will 
venture to fay; that the divine 
Ich is all the Grecian Orators 
I and Philoſop bers in One. 
And now, my Lord, havin? 
poſlibly given You „ſome Pre- 
judice in Favour of the Romans, 
I muſt: beg Leave to aſſure 
Vou, that if Idu have mot Lei- 
ſure to maſter Both, Lou will 
find Your Pains well reward- 
ed in the Patin Tongue; when 
once Vou enter 100 the Ele- 
gancies, and Beauties of it; Tis 
eculiar Felicity of. that 


the 
Language to ſpeak good Senſe 


in ſuitable Expreſſions :- to give 


the fineſt. Thoughts in the hap- - 
_ Words; nid in an ealy | 


TP | 
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Mazeſty of Style, to write up 
to the Tae. © em in hi 0 
* my Lord, e great 8e. 

5. ceruf Writing well. It is that 
elegant . that or- 
| 1 narmental Plainneſs uf Speech, || 
* which every common Genius 
« thinketh ſo plain; that any | 
Body may reach it, and find - 
eth ſd very Elegant, that all 
8 4 his Sweat und Pains, and Stu | 
_ Reading the excellent Ai 
thors of the Roman Tongue; 
e Tone or Hite with 
Poets ors. or ' Hiſtorians, 
Your Lordſhip will meet with 
all that is admirable in Hu- 
mane Compoſure: And tho 


Life, and — W 
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1 of the Latin-Tongue. 39 
and Force, of Style, be com- 

won to them all, vou will py 
= fee, that nevertheleſs every 


Writer ſhinethł aw ihis peculiar 
Excellencies, and that Wit, 
like Beauty, is diverſied into 
a Thouſand: Graces c Feature 
and Cotnplexion.”! 
„ ger not trouble Your | 
Lordihip with. a particular 
Character of theſe celebrated | 
Writers. What I have ſaid 
already, and what T ſhiall ſay 
further of them as I go along, 
render it leſs neceſſary at pre- 
ſent; and I would not pte- 
engage Your Lordſhip's Opini- 
on implicitly to my Side. It will 
be a pleaſant Exerciſe of Your 
Judgment to diſtinguiſh _— 
our- 


Dereftions. I n 


* And when as 
Lordſhip and -I ſhall be able 
to depart from the common re- 
ceived Opinions of the Critics 
and Commentators, 1 may take 


. ſome other Occaſion of laying 


them beforeYour Lordſhip, and 
ſubmitting what I ſhall then ſay 
of, them to Your, Lordſhip" | 
Approbation. . . 
In the mean time, I ſhall 
only give Your Lordſhip two 
or three Cautions, and Dire- 
Ctions. for {Your reading. them, 
which to ſome People will look 
a little odd, but with me they 
are of great Moment, and very 
neceſſary to be obſerv d. 

The mY is, that;Your ; WIS F 
ſhi Ip wand — be perſuaded 


into 


165 


| 
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into what they call Com 
Places, which is! a Way li- 
king an Author to Pieces An, 
ranging him under Proper 
Heads, that You may rendily 
bnd What he Hath ait —— 
any Point, by conſulting an 
Alp bbaber. Aha Practice 18 Uf 
no Uſe but in Circumſtaftials 
Jof Time and Place Cuſtom, 
and Antiquity, and in ſuch 
Inſtances where Facts are to be 
remembred, not where the 
| Brain! is to bs: exerciſed. - In 
theſe Caſes" it is of great Uſe: 
it helpeth the Memory, and 
ſerveth to keep 'thoſe* Things 
in a Sort of Order and Suc- 
ceſſion. But, my Lord, Cm 
mon Placing the Senſe of an Au- 
thor 


— —-„—„— — 
—— — 
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| thor. is ſuch a ſtupid Under- 

| taking, that, if I may be in- | 
dulged in ſaying it, they want 
Common Senſe that practiſe it, 
What Heaps of this Rubbiſh I 
have I ſeen! O the Pains and 
Labour to record what other 
People have ſaid, that is taken 
by thoſe, who have Nothing 
to ſay themſelves! Your Lord. 
ſhip may depend upon it, the 
Writings of theſe Men are 
never worth the Reading ; the 
Fancy is cramp'd, the Inven- 
tion ſpot 25 Thoughts 
on every g are prevent- 
ed, if they think. at A but 
tis the peculiar» Happineſs of 
theſe Collectors of Senſe, that 
they can write: without T _ 
ing. 
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iI do moſt readily agree, 
chat all the bright ſparkling 
Thoughts of the Antients; their 
fineſt Expreſſions, and nobleſt 
WW Sentiments, are to be met with 
in theſe Tranſcribers : But how 
vuvretchedly are they brought 
in, how miſerably. put toge- 
ther! Indeed, my Lord, I 
can compare ſuch Productions 
to nothing but rich Pieces of 
Patch- work, ſewed together 
with Pack- thread. 
When I ſee a beautiful Build- 
ing of exact Order and Pro- 
portion taken down, and the 
different Materials laid toge- 
ther by themſelves, it putteth 
me in mind of theſe Cammon- 
Place Men. The Materials are 

| certainly 
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_ underſtand not the Rules of 


hath been ſaid before; but we 


I" in mms with the 


44. Caution againſt 
certainly very good, but they 


ArchiteQureſo well, as to form 
them into juſt and* maſterly 
Proportions N more: And 
yet how beautiful would they 
ſtand in another Model 1555 
another Plan! 

For, my Lord, we "aſt 
confeſs thè Truth: We can 
ſay nothing New, at leaft we 
can ſay nothing Better, than 


may nevertheleſs make what 
we ſay our Omn. And this is 
done, when we do not trouble 
eurſelves to remember in what 
Page, or what Book we have 
read ſuchi a Paſſage; but it 


Courſe 
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Courſe of our own: Thoughts; 
and taketh its Place in our 
Writings with as much Eaſe, i 
and looketh with as good a 
Grace, as it appeared in we 
Thouſand: Lears ago. 
This, my Lord; is the beſt 
Way. of remembring the An- 
tient Authors, when You: reliſb 
their Way of Writing, enter 
into their Thoughts; and imbibe 
their Senſe. There is no need 
of tying ourſeltes up to an 
Imitation of any of them; 
much leſs to copy, or tranſcribe 
them. Fot there is Roem for 
vaſt Variety of Thought and 
Style, as Nature is, various in 
her Works, and is Nature ſtill. 
Good Authors, like the cele- 
brated 


46 Againſt the Critical 
brated Maſter 


s: in- the ſeveral 
Schools of Painting, are Original Wi 
in their Way, and different in 
their Manner; And when we 
can make the fame Uſe of the 
Romans as they did of the Gre i 
cians, and habituate ourſelves 
to their Way of Thinking, and 
Writing, we may be equal in i 
Rank, tho different from them 
all, and be eſteemed Original 
as well as they. 
And this is what I would 
have Your Lordſhip do: Mix 
and incorporate with thoſe an- 
cient Streams; and tho* Your 
own Wit will be improved, 
and heightened by ſuch a ſtrong 
Ignfufion, yet the Spirit, the 
Thought, the Fancy, the Ex- 
preſſion 
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reſſion which ſhall flow from 


9 


Your Own. ba! 


Wive Your Lord(hip is, 

Vou would decline the 2 
Part of Learning as much as 
poſſible, for that will lead You 
inſenſibly from good Senſe, and 
good Language, and tis below 

a Perſon of Your 'Lordſhip's 
Parts and Quality to take No- 
Wtice of it: I am not ignorant 
Jof its admirable Uſe in the 
World of Learning, nor would 
{ betray Your Lordſhip into 
any Contempt of an Art, where 
a Man muſt be a great Man 
indeed to excel, as ſome a- 


8 us moſt eminently do. 
But, 
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our Pen, will be n 


The next Direction I u would = 
thut 


— — 


Fanors, butt tis one Cotnſun 


— hut eollstingb Many 
ſexipts, and are nat able 0 
aſcertain | the ,L ent, org bring | 
Yon nearernto the Original 
this she age Naurcnmiu 


J 


thatiwenred; not be tao: follicilf 
tous about: the Words of 
Author, ta have u right Tad 
off him ,;v; Vout'JLondhipsi with 
ane ule then belt and moſt r 
correct Editiqns u and vario 
Readings / will be only  trowllif 
blelome, where the Senſe tand 
— ee with 
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My Lord, I am always an 
| Fon for young Gentlemen. 
che Bufinels of Studies : 
is certain 'T Miſtake to 
- it It and laborious, 
| A of 
5 outh with , infipid, grave, 
Ind An Trifles.” Study 

vill recommended to young 
| 


? he Eaſineſs and Pleafirre of the 
Rice, chan from the Uſefifl- 
* and nce of the Sub- 
a, and all Ways ſhould be 
Wavented to make the learn- 
Ig Fart delightful and en- 
aging. | 
Learning is dreſſed to a great 
Diſadvantage, by Critics and 
rammarians ; like a beautiful 
'D Lady 


«with better Suc E from 
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18 diſſo 


voin comb Fx 
our linprovementy and! all they 
Farm ds en Fee 
W for three! or fom [Yeats 1 
cher. Now. wy Lord, dhe 

; Complaint is in ſome Menſtre 
true; but not EH) \remedied, | 
— perhaps, aſter all che Bx- 
; —— ef ſo much Time 
W loft in weer Words and Terms, 

the ! Vouths whoſe Lo | 
m_ Time is ſo much lamented, 
were capable of learning ne- 
ng but Words at thoſe] urs: 
| fear what ſome Quatks 
in che Art of Teaching ay; 
they pretend to work Wenders, 
and to make young N 
Maſters of t AI 
fore they can he Maſters of Ce 
mon Senſe; bat: this to me, 
| D 2 Lor 
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Erd, dis Meinouſtrhtion, that 
5 eee iy 
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Words 
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kys Cafe, and in Rive Mea- 

ſure I may 15 it was my own 
at t the ſame School, but it is 
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2 means generally radi | 
11 thete is 0 

Ay, where we ate na 
6 the OSUrſe an 
Deze, "which maſt, if pol 
E 
we 1 the 
Methods, there 0 A 
ty of Hurthening the Memory 
with an exact Repetition of 
the Rules: Tis enough from 
the Authors Which are rend, 
to learn the Uſe, and Appl 
cation of them: And if, alter 
this, 5 a clear Explication->f 


q 


CIR 


the Meaning were joined to 
I 1 oy xtica onſtru- 
7 tony Scholars would 


It 1 what 
they Wee be e 
nd 


% Merhod of Schooler) <5 


an eehte Authors, are 

I des 1 wag h 

WAL, art 'F 

Such 4 Method would 5 
require more Pains 

Teacher, but thoſe would be 1 
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oly,, 1 ys 
houf Woke do 
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1 Naihipx 
ther 


n a. Cor 
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do! no Good, 
Ss 


. — 0 dint them. And 
it hath been the hard Fortune 


| l g e to be . 

W plexed. wich the Notes, an 

> Woſttarion NS... 
10 fities of. the Teacher” it 


EY en, 
e m 15 ong, e 0 
front" the Cecg ay, . 
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| 58 IN | 
guataes, Cuſtoms | © afl und T0 
the, Ancients! wif 6 
Stan is genetally know, be. 
 cauledivertingto be fead f eſpe 
r r 2 5 
lodorus, ,can be'noStrange rstoit; 
Pdnmdition and Rebfon of all 
thoſe Heaps = ng which | 
are' to Authors, 
rs 1 — | 
co” the Text from the Rub- I 
biſh; - and/ draw it out of the 
Rudi oY! i 23931 BB 
If there is any Thing elſe 
Commentators concern ithem- 
ſelves about, — 
Expreſſion, or rather ſome Ver- 
bal en, and Grammatical 
| Scruples; } 


—— 9055 
W Scruples; ſortthey hade 
; Fart, Lenedgh to: diſcover the 
true Graces of their Authors, 
andthoſe- Words, which in their 
Naturab Situstiom ite like 
Jewels enchaſed im Gl, look, 
vrhen tranſpoſed into their 
Notes; as if they wert ſet in 
Lead, and Adorned -ich that 
Tel] enden Motul. d H. Sloc “ 
210 gotheſe gere Gentle- 
ths 0 have oſten withed, + 
my Lord, that ſome or the finelt 
Wits would undertake the ſineſt 
Writers in the World, and give 
us a Comment upon them to 
diſplay the Life and Beauty 
of their Atcithors: It requireth 
a Genius, like that wherewith 
they writ, to write upen them: 
. D 6 5 


Ever Man thattunderſtandeth I 
Aden mer, te fade | 
thee; (aitatgeſs; r Delicaey t 
ne crit: 
e Me. 


wandeiful Command of Tem- 
per, and be no mare afſacted 
with the moſt maving Strains, 

than- they were reading the” 
heauieſt . Piecr of theid awn' 
| Compatng. » They bvh 
| Notion of Life and Fire in 
| Fancy and ein. Words, and ary” 
Thing hat is juſt in Gra- 
mar und- in Meaſure, provided 
alway the Words be placed ; 

ON according 
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Sure 5tol Rut. is s g 
Turn Portnyftobtltem, 
e Wiso Wonder, 
eng illeio Cdmtnenc atdkettc 


| mon Wen "Ph 
q 1 H andbthlt 
me; PEN eri ht Ob- 


ſeruatipns is Aike read: Homer 
in ah Profe Tfanflatioe !! 
The great Art loft Teach- 
$ ©iop}/)my Lord, is to give the 
= © Learners a true — 
«Authors; to! 4 
ties of-aheit> Thouſhts und 
So Style zu ta ſhow them the 
bright Parts, the peculiar 
*y Exdellencies tlie Force and 
© Spirit, the Eaſe and Gentle- 
© neſs of their Writings! How 
15 A ne and All 


4 is 


6d Mos the Tullent 
His Nat uralz and every 
ie dene d, i] | 
S upoh- the On it is I 
—— to deliver bettet 
Thoughts ia better Words“ 
„Bat this, my Lord, is ri 
the Talent of Critics and Gram 
marians! They can give indxed 
the Rules of Syntax andi of Rho 
toric; and make a ſhift to exem 
phiey them i in a wretched Com 
poſition by bringing in every 
odd Exteption in Gramimat, 
every Figure and Schewe dd 
Speech; Head and Shoulders, by 
main Force, in ſpite of Natur 
and their Subject.” For be tie 
Subject what it will, the Style 
And the Decorations are the 


0 ſo that their Diſcourſe 
having | 


4 
* 
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no jonge 
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_— & 63 
no Coherence, but the 
Y coupling Patticles;[tookethdike- 
a: perfect Shckeedr, tacked-tpge- 
— — . 
of Senſe, -without Nerve, And 
| ginens Life und Motion. 
»Þwill-trouble/Your Lordſhip 
rapon'this Subject and 
if Lhave ſaid any Thing tofe- 


5 


cure) You againſt the Jropre 


fions of this poor Sort of 


| -Caution;; and if ever 
thefe Sheets become more Pub- 
lick, I hope no truly learned 
Man will be offended; Lam 
ſure, [-am/very'far from havirig 
any mean Thoughts of thoſe 
1 8 — preſide in our 
chiefeſt 


62 Theornnmendation | 
chiefeſd) and» moft! celebiated I 
Schdblaizuit' is aig Happines i 
td be — the moſt Am 
nent} of them in u hau 
Manner, and they wifffurqun 
me of any! DifcuſpeGn.0 herd 
they know have the greateſt 
3 for o-Wirtk them 
the; Genius of Claſſic Lear 
ing — from them 
it is derived. And I chin 
—— in the Ac 
quaintance! of ſome Maſters in 
tie Country, who are not le 
Polite than they are Eearngcd, 
and to the * 
che C rer and Romun F 
bave joined 2 trur) Pasten and 
delicate Relichicof the Glaſſi 
Authors. 1 
28 a d- 


Laſe fin tob — reli 


| | Lonkhinextodietiercddnine 


WW fornigh Hands, tmughe Idle 


W hd: Reqantries chofla vt herm 

remonſtfjiting dngdinſt, ur 
Vea come t under ſtand them, 
yeh fordhe;prefent they muy im- 
 poſeupimVonmith a g- 
pearanrce ; and, us Exarnidgais 


connnonlx hanagell⸗ by, uch 


Perſons, You/:may-think them 


very Learned, becauterthejuaze 


= YE: ll. And if: Yoa:thoab 
— the Tincture, while 
Vous vyeung, it may in 
too deep / or the Muters of 
Helicon; do take but. 
be ſenſhlel of it as / of 
ill Habits Which ur gert; 
. cannot break, and tort 


may 


1 
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r nin 


> — 1 8 
a ith V 
for ever, ant e 05 


| Tours to Every Thing ou 
or 


deſig 
— e ee 
my Lo Hin 
Giesen —— 
ments ſo vefy val, that — Wil 
ſpoit Your: Palate; and 
You to a vicious Taſte. With 
them, as with diſtempered Sto- 
ws s, the fmeſt Food and no- 
= —.— turn to Hethigg 
* rudities aud Iadigeſtion. 
Toh will have no Notion ef 
— if Lou table With 
* are all for rank 
5 ing, and ſſ the. 
ad in the 4 You 
* be content? e, 


ory 


e 4h. 0 
Parſinony in Senſe, and for 
Your [moi ipollent; 1 FO 
to live upon <p" Mat atid 
infpid-Statf without wy Po 
gnancy or Reliſh n. 

80 then, my Lord, * theſe 
Gentlemen will never be able 
to form Your Taſte or Your: 
Style, and thoſe who cannot 
give Nou a true Reliſh of the 
beſt Writers in the World, 
can never inſtruet Lou to write 
like chem. 101 * 01500 Hl 

Give me dean e my Lo 
to touch this Subjeck ane 
out for Your” Londihipe Utz 
ſome of the chief * ſome 
of the p | 
and faireſt E Aa f Ju | 
and beautiful Style. There is 


no 


88 VNN 

s TY ofiQueabty, 
nd N bfiheing methiggi 
dal dandu gs enteten 
Vdur Ar 1 wilgh 
Syttenowaps Gab 
with-what at Yon Lori 
—— 

] 

:PHoaghtsS)i-! thi 
erg as they xi 


— 
my ind. without being tel 


duced to Rules, and rfIHH Nd 
according td At. ya 
am ambitioms, I. Lo 
ſes Nou Mater of nee J 
ARE ſo many (Advinhgs 
xommandzit;'that You my; 
cafiſpamants: Tor as! You hive" 
dal dense) Fehde 
if you raiſe upon it the beautiful 
m— of Claſſic Learning, it 


oh 
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| ſnould - mot. 8 
| ighelt Eminende, und held 
| he firſt Ran with thdſe who 
Ware: diſtinguiſhed: fanctherBeays 
| ues. of their Style, 'Foribefide: 
che common Accompliſument 
Þ Claſſic 1,zarniqg, 1 — 
W our: Lordſhip + (val aver 
W's fing'a yn an Air 
ben — nay And bout: 


their Words.and Compbſninbs;' 

and I: never. knewa — 
equal in / Learning to nother 
Men, but he was gr lk ta 
ite Ne Nasen ands Cee! 
"ity, of his Sthel lis! 2 A 
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916 chat vu ſee che Ffir 
7 the Gentleman, as well 
the Selm und che Folclier in 
his Memoirs Ovid was al 
eeding, and 


over a — Br 
perhaps if — allowed to 
the Go 


che Civility of das Bel 
as well as to the Luxurmance 
of his Fancy ;' and indeed, . 
Lord, that is the Fault ! bet 


found 3 in the Writings of Ger- 
tlemen, 


— fn. Bo Muu oc twmronÞG@ aw. — 8 1 * — 


— — 4 
as Your Scholars are more cloſe, 
and as if their Learning were 
as name as dheir woman x ap 
are frugab of their Words, and 
oh walliug-to let any go for 
— —_— it will not ſerve 
e, Some People 

cal this a: ſmall N ed 
tieiſm à alli that T would pro 
by it, if it be not well founded: 
is, that Owid was a Man of 
Breeding, and tho Virgil and 
Hopace wiexe Courtiers too, yet 
thay on ſhort of him in 131 1 
ineſs 


po 


vacnels.of Spie, 
= rumble een of the Ladies 
3 erat e 
kagwledged him ai wonderſy 
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upon 
them. 


in theix.riper Meurs, and 
never ſit ſa handfomely 
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Ea 
was er chan 
Wcom at Exception; N 
Addreſs more 
pliſhedvthaithh 
Plays, and his Gentlérnen ap- 
pear truly fuch upon all Oeca- 
bons, but this Peſfibiy ma) 
Yacoounitetl fot mor 
ſome Fheenanene 11 ! 
phy, if 11 | 
ſuppoſe, that all che Aﬀiltarice : 


Hoh. 


lug was in this'Patt of his 


Friends: ihe help him in 
Neiving them the true Turn of 
E Gentle- 


Wong; EA) | 4 
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he 5 
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can 


have Leave to 
received from Sdpioantt* 42. 
raters and vile the Cote 4 | 


— noble | 


Nobility and Gentyy of Rom, 


dilouſly abuſed; but otherwik 


Ya T7 he\Coudr of | 
Gentlmen, | We ture fea 
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Lordſhip: any longer there. fy 
Aſter Tbs Court of Aus 
we may mention the Court d 
bg Charles the Second; and! 
' Rorhdfter- -and 
Dorfe, the Duke of Buckinghan 
that was then, and the Duke 
of * po of chat is "non 
Graceful in their W. riting 0 
in their Perſons: The Wit d 
ſome of them indeed was fan 
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their Satyr Was Goarthy 7 
their Poet u 
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K. Charles II. wg 
Subjects in the laſt Perſactian. 
My Lord Raſcommon, inferior to 
none in Soundneſs of Judg- 
nent, ſurpaſſeth them iu the 
Innocency and Al efulgeft offhis 
V Writings :- Sir Robert Humard, 
Sir Charles Sidley, Sir Jan Den- 

bom, Mr. aller, Mr. Walſh, 
and I may add-Sir Gear Ze Etbe. 
rege, writ like —— their 
Learning and Quality adorn 
ach oo, and You Ty their 
Education , as Gentlemen, a 
Well as Scholars, in e 
poſitions. Mr. Dryden, Galan, 
and other celebrated Wits, I 

orbeax to name, berauſe they 
want that diſting guiſhing Cha- 
fatter of Affability, Courteſy 
and fine Breeding in their 
E 2 Works, 
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motrr, - we'ſhould' find he eould 
Write, as well as Fight, like 
cr. Tum fallen from Verte 
to Proſe, my Lord, and hen 
Imtiſt not paſs by Sir Millian 
Temple, the moſt perfect Patten 
of good Writing and good Breeds 
ing this Nation hath rm 
Perhaf ps 'Mr. Boyle's f in 
Defence of Phalarit will be 
charged u pon ſome ſt-too, 
but Orakiile © it for (= een at 
preſet, if we own'Dr. Rn. 
ey lis ne bettef Cxitic, ut 
muſt acknowledge my Lol 
Orrery is much the gentcelel 
Writer. een) 11 219 4 
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Lord, ſome few Juſtances, 555 

cepted, there is ag, 1 b. P 
ference; between the Writings 
of Men of Quality and Scho- 
lars, as there is in the 
viour of a Dancing Maſter an 

a Gentleman. | 606 Neiſh 888 
| Yaur:Lordſhip ſtan 90685 | 
on ſuch, 2 of Ground; 
that, when Lou have finiſhed 

Your, Studies, You need only 
write, and Lou will — 
Your Education giveth Vou 
the moſt difficult Part, and 
that Eaſineſs and handlome 
Addreſs in Writing, which 
is hardeſt to be attained by 
perſons bred in a meaner 
e will be Familiar to 
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_—_ 556 uglits, when theft 
45 is ok ebnen ftom the 
1 Beginning to the End; when 
whole, is 

a e beayftiful per 
| « Parts, and formed” iu die 
oh Sym metry and Proportion: 

Þ is the common Abfurdity 
ol raw and! injudicious Writers 

to propoſe one © Thin for their 
Subjet, and run off, to an6- 
ther: They are Fo Maſters 
of What they undertake, " 
Compass, of their Knowle 
is too Narrow, and their Shou 
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the Work. From this funda- 


ders are too weak fo ſaftain- 


mental 
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Argument or Conhiltency? Such, 


my, Lord; are many of the Br. 
ſenters, itings in Port of © 
Faith on 4 1 


Tarn, rine and, Pra 
1 5 We. bay Ve but few of 9 
4 Pieces, and thoſe We 
have, that are of any. Value, 
were written by the a Pens 
— them. 


E 6: ther. 


e BN b. d 
co Butowhen Hi 
nigterftindethi his Sabjs 2 
knoweotr what ir ubmfiſtenti or 
inrunſiſtent aqoifpoit, he will 
1 on111t withs more of 
Applauſe, accordifif to the 
& bund Compaſs of l 
: ag ghfs Sure bound uf 
mmarrow Schemes of Pljingg 
while Men of Genius and fiber 
Spiuts J6vk 1abroatll it Nu 
ure, del ad iſeovwr/acthbind 
beautiful Relitionsthat e con 
cealted to thoſe; who trade only 
ie dry Scheines) and! 
Oar U { moſt! be com 
formableraquitisbMarter)i and 
& that byer Before? us, -but 
- wetkuve-falEibervy:tolrange; 
Fond wean commarid bur 
Fancy, 


U He By 
Fahgyg1dnd:abringntihomd to 
the Pacpolfe 2icl heb Hong 
may; che} extheritoocinardowyo ar 
tbo / wide; 1toalpoor3ant)mean 
to give either Lifepor — 
to of MWtitings, ur 
dringcand! diſtant — 
Relationcto:theraubjettdoubdih 
noniſpdiking of the Brighitn 
audi Beauty; — = 
prietyof: Thought ;jithoughiaf 
the: deen de bright and 
beautiful; the elle lipruper, 
they atldy mbydoubty at Giaee 
and Splendor to the Niſcourſe; 
only let the c haughts be juſt, 
and it dr pndeth upon the Ge- 
nius of ithe Writer tu give them 
more Forcerand Fire. Horace 

hathidramadhe.PiQure of: _ 
abſur 


Wen 


86 Thoughts FI 

abfurd-Pamters/apd Fbets,, that 
Join a Woman's Head to 
Siſt's Tail, and crou Contr 
diekions in the ſume Piece ta; 
ther. —— — 


2 for. es Dub 
and Incapucity, by ſewity here 
und there ſome Cloth. of Gold 
on their Sackcloth. All ancon- 
fiderate Writers, or Writers ao 
-furnithed- far: Contideration, at 
the ſame. Tbein Imagination 
either rambles; or is Io an 
dul dither it cannot riſe to the 
Jubject, ot wandereth from it. 
2 — but a . 
thoſe 


thoſe, ret ehed: Scriblers we 
look for any 1 Meatring, we 
only” follow oaks his fatrns 
tin we ate tired. 10 


Sc Peoples Heads are i- 


Ger o any or fo-difcon- 
certed; that nothing is amore 


removed from the Mutter they 


have laid out to treat on, than 
their Thouglits; and if it ſome- 
times happeneth that tiiey do 
not wunder quite away: from 
their 


xs, that on the graveſtj nobleſt 
Subjects, their Thoughts are 
light and 
mean, and on the moſt 1ncom+ 
| fiderable! tvifling-Matters, they 
= we all Noile and Boenbat; Ag. 
BARR Splendar and..Magnifi- 

cence 
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9 Expreſſian;ſuited | 
1 ate not eſo too A 
Diſagr — n | 
Goda, ppens, Among 
Men of more retondite Studies 
and hat they call deep Fen 
ing, eſpecially among J our Ag» 
8 4 ries! RD 1 
every ſprig v5, 

the Expreſſion ef an be 
lively as the Thoughts. All 
the Dang er is, — Wit too 
fruitful Thould.- run out into 
unneceſſary Branches; but 
when it is matured by Age 
and corrected by W 
the Weiter will prune the lu- 
xurtant/Boughs, and cut aff the 
ſuperſlaous Sboots of Fancy, 
thereby. giving both era 
and Beauty ta: his. W. | 
71 PET 1 
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to the Noughrf. gt 
4 Perhaps, my Lord this Piece 
of Diſcipline is to Wri⸗- 
ter the greateſt Self. Denial in 
the World. To confine 'the \ 
Fancy, to ſtifle the Birth much 
more to throw away the beau 
tiful Offspring of the Brain, is 
2 Trial, that none but the moſt 
delicate and lively Wits can be 
put to. It is their Praiſe, that 
they are obliged to retrench 
more Wit, than others Have 
to laviſh: The Chippings and 
Filings of theſe Jewels, could 
they be preſerved, are of more 
Value, than the hole Maſs of 
ordinary. Authors; and it 18/4. 
Maxim with me, tnt H hath 
not Wit-erioingh, "who" one? not a 
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4 Embelliſhments 
Decorations tliat ans- uſed in 
Writings to enliven and /adorn 
the Work. The blouriſhes of 
reſemble: the Flouriſhes 


Fancy 
of the Pen in Mechanick Wei: 


ters, and the IIluminators of 
Manuſcripts, and of the Preſt 
borrowed their Title perhaps 
from the Illumination, which 
a bright Genius every where 
giveth to his Work, and di- 


== rough his LION 


To — 3. Commwndation of this 

Art of Enlightening and A- 
dorning a Subject, Iyetli in à 
right Diſtribution of the Shades 
and Light. It i is in Writing, 
as in Picture, in vrhich the 
Art f is to oblerve where the 
Lights 


| 


| 


ee  &F 

Lights will fall; to produce 
the moſt beautiful Parts to 
the Day, and caſt in Shades 
what we cannot hope wlll 
ſhine to'Advantage.. 7 17 2 
It were end leſs to purſue this 
Subject through alt the Or- 
naments and liluſtrations of 
Speech, and yet I would not 
diſmiſs it without pointing at 
the general Rules, and neteſ- 
fary Qua lifications required in 
thoſe, who would attempt to 
ſhine' in the Productions of .. 
their Pen. And therefore Your 

Lordſhip muſt pardon me if 1 
ſeem tõ go back, for we cammot 
raiſe any regulat and durable 
Pile of Building withoutlaying 
a firm Foundation 


- a | 
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9 The rf 7 bing © 
I) he firſt yd g requiſite, m 
—— to a e-is a pe 
ry in the 1 we 
* in ; this is not ſo eafily 
attained, 
gined, and dependeth upon 
competent Knowledge of the 
Force and Propriety of Words, 
a good natural Taſte of Strength 
and Delicacy, and all the Beau- 
ties of Expreſſion. It is my 
_ own Opinion, that all thi 
Rules and critical Obſervati 
ons in the World will neue 
bring a Man to à juſt! Hh, 
who hath not of himſelf ; 


but they will improve a good 
Genius, where Nature leadeth 
the JA n he is — 


as is commonly ima. 


natural eaſy Way of Writing; 
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which are "bitterly ib 
from all goal Writing. 

By a perfect 5 1 


ery ; 

not only the Force, | The 
priety 'of Words, wg their 
Senſe, "and Sipnif tion, but 
more eſpecially” * E ; 1 
and — 1 A a 4 
guage; for in this à perfect 

ſtery doth” cbnfift. Tis: 554 
Know what de 
© 4 fat” is French, . 
22 or Ialam, to be C ble 
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98 Tube Purity | 
to mark the Bounds of each 
Language we write in, to point 
out the diftinguifhing Chara. 
ers, and the peculiar Phraſes 
of each Tongue. What Ex- 
preſſions, or Manner of Ex- 
preſſing is common to any Lan. 
guage beſides our own, and 
what is properly and pecu 
liarly our Phrafe, and Way of 
Speaking. For this is to ſpeak 
or write Engh/h in Purity and 
Perfection, to let the Streams 
run clear and unmix d, with- 
out taking in other Languages 
in the Courſe: In Exil 
| therefore, I would have all 
Gallicifms (for Inſtance) + 
_ voided, that our Tongue may 
be ſincere, that we may kee 

| t0 


and Idiom. 99 
to our own Language, and not 
follow the French Mode in our 
Speech, as we do in our Cloaths, 
It is convenient and profitable 
ſometimes to import a Foreign 
Word, and naturalizethe Phraſe 
of another Nation; but this is 
very ſparingly to be allowed, 
and every Syllable of Foreign 
Growth ought immediately to 
be diſcarded, if its Uſe and Or- 
nament to our Language be not 
very evident. | ; 

While the Romans ſtudied, 
and uſed the Greek. Tongue, 
only to improve and adorn 
their own,, the Latin flouriſh- 
ed, and grew every Year more 
Copious, more Elegant, and 
Expreſſive ; but in a few 
F 2 Years 


Too The Purity 
Years, after the Ladies and! 
Beaux of Rome affected to ſpeak iſ 
Greek, and regarded nothing 
but the Softneſs and Effemi. 
nacy of that noble Language, 
they weakned and corrupted Ml 
their own : And the monſtrous MI 
Affectation of our travelled La 
dies and Gentlemen to ſpeak 
in the French Air, French Tone, 
French Terms, to dreſs, to cook, 
to write, to court in French, 
corrupted at once our Language 
and our Manners, and intro- 
duced an abominable Galli 
maufry of French and Engljb 
mixed together, that made 
the Innovators ridiculous to al 
Men of Senſe. The French 
Tongue hath undoubtedly it 

£ Graces 


and Idiom. Io 


Graces and Beauties, and I am 
not againſt any real Improve- 
ment of our- own Language 
from that or any other; but 
we are always ſo fooliſh, or un- 
fortunate, as never to make any 
Advantage of our Neighbours. 
We affect Nothing of theirs, 
but what is filly and ridicu- 
lous; and by neglecting the 
ſubſtantial Uſe of their Lan- 
guage, we only enervate, and 
ſpoil our own. ä 
Languages, like our Bodies, 
are in a perpetual Flux, and 
ſtand in need of Recruits to 
ſupply the Place of thoſe Words 
that are continually falling off 
thro' Diſuſe ; and ſince it is ſo, 
my Lord, I think tis better to 
© 2 raiſe 
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102 How to pre ſerd the 


miiſe them at Home, than 4; 
broad. We had better rely on 


our own Troops than foreign 
Forces, and I believe we have 
fuſhcient Strength and Num. 
vers within ourſelves: There 


is a vaſt Treaſure, an inex- 
hauſtible Fund in the old Eng- 


lis, from whence Authors may i 
draw conſtant Supplies, as dr 
Officers make their ſureſt Re- 
cruits from the Coal-Works and 
the-Mines. The Weight, the 
Strength, and Significancy of 
many antiquated Words, ſhould 


recommend them to Uſe again. 


*Tis only wiping off the Rult 
they have contracted, and {- 
parating them from the Drols 
they lie mingled with, L.. 


Purity and Idiom. 103 
both in Value and Beauty they 
will riſe above the Standard, 
rather than fall below: it. 

Perhaps our Tongue is not 
ſo mulical to the Ear, nor ſo 
abundant in Mulciplicity of 
Words; but its Strength is real, 
and its Words are therefore the 
more expreſſive: The peculiar 
Character of our Language is, 
that it is cloſe, compact, and 
full; and our Writings (if y 
Lordthi ip will excuſe two 
Words) come neareſt: to — 
Tully means by his Preſſa Ora- 
tio. ” They are all Weight, and 
ene good Meafare pref. 
ſed together, and running over 
in a Redundancy of Senſe, and 
not of Words. And therefore 
F 4 the 


104 Plainneſs ans 
the Purity of our Language 
 confiſteth in preſerving thisCha. 
racer, in writing with the 
Engliſh Strength and Spirit : Tet 
us not envy others, that they 
are more ſoft, diffuſed, and ra- 
Tified ; be it our Commends i 
tion to write as we pay in true 
Sterling; if we want Supplies, 
we had better revive old Words, 
than create new Ones. I lock 
upon our Language as good 
Bullion, if we do not debaſe 
it with too much Allay ; and 
let me leave this Cenſure with I 
Your Lordſhip, That he who 
corrupteth the Purity of the 
Engliſh Tongue with the molt 
ſpecious foreign Words and 
Phraſes, is juſt as wiſe as thoſe 
85 | Modiſh 


Perſpicuity. 10 
Modiſh Ladies that change their 
Plate for China : For which, 
my Lord, I think the laudable 
Traffick of old Cloaths is much 
the faireſt Barter. * 

After this Regard to the Pu- 
rity of our Language, the next 
Quality of a juſt Style is its 
Plainneſs, and Perſpicuity. My 
Lord, this is the greateſt Com- 
mendation we can give an Au- 
thor, and the beſt Argument 
that he is Maſter of the Lan- 
guage he writeth in, and the 
Subject he writeth upon, when 
we underſtand him, and ſee 
into the Scope and Tendency 
of his Thoughts, as we read 
him. All Obſcurity of Expreſ- 
hon, and Darkneſs of Senſe, do 

F 5 ariſe 


| Tos Offences againſt 
a from 70 Confuſion of the 
riters Thoughts, and hi fl 
Want of Neth Ia 
Man hath not a clear Perception 
of the Matters he undertaketh 
to treat of, be his Style never 
fo plain as to the Words' he 
uleth, it never can be clear; 
and if his Thoughts upan his 
Subject be never ſo juſt, and 
dliſtinct; unleſs he hath a ready 
Command of Words, and 2 W 
Faculty of eaſy Writing in 
plain obvious Expreſſions, the 
Words will perplex the'Senle, 
and cloud the Clearneſs of hi 
Thoughts. | 
It is the Unhappineſs df 
ſome, that they are not able 


to expreſs themſelves clearly: 
Their 


thir Rule. ey 
Their Heads are croyded rh 
a Multiplicity of undigeſte 
Knowledge, which lieth con- 
fuſed in the Brain, ne any 
Order or Diſtinction. It is tlie 
vice of others, to affect Ohſcu· 
rity in their Thoughts and Lan- 
guage, to write in à difficult 
crabbed Style, and perplex the 
Reader with an intricate Mean- 
ing in more istricate Wards. 7 
The common Way of offend-- 
ing againſtPlainneſs and Perſpir 
cuity of Style is, an Affectar 
tion of hard unuſual /ords, 
and of cloſe contracted Periods : 
The Fault of Pedants and ſens 
tentious Writers! that are YAN | 
ly oſtentatiqus of their Learn- 


ing, or their Wiſdom.. Hagd 
FF Words 


108 Obſcure 
Words and quaint Expreffions 
are abominable: herevet 
Your Lordſhip meeteth ſuch a 
Writer, throw him afide for a 
Coxcomb. Some Authors of 
Reputation have uſed a- ſhort 
and concife Way of Expreſſion, 
I muſt own; and if they a. 
not ſo clear as others, the Fault 
is to be laid on the Bren 
they labour after: For while 
we ſtudy to be conciſe, we can 
hardly avoid being obſcure. We 
crowd our Thoughts into too 
ſmall a Compaſs, and are ſo 
ſparing of our Words, that 
we will not afford enow to ex- 
preſs our Meaning. 
There is another Extreme 
in obſcure Writers, my Lord, 
ah 9 47 _ 


Writers. lo 
not much taken notice of, which 
ſome empty. conceited Heads 
are apt to run into, out of a 
Prodigality of Words, and a 
Want of Senſe. This is the 
Extravagance of your copious 
Writers, who loſe their Mean- 
ing in the Multitude of Words, 
and bury their Senſe under 
Heaps of Phraſes. Their Un- 
derſtanding is rather rarified, 
than condenſed: Their Mean- 
ing, we cannot ſay, is dark + 
and thick; it is too light and 
ſubtle to be diſcerned ; it is 
ſpread ſo thin, and diffuſed fo 
wide, that it is hard to be col- 
lected. Two Lines would ex- 
reſs all they. fay in two Pages: 
is nothing but whipt * 
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debaſeth it, if it be dull. 


borrowed ſome Metaphors to 
Silbelir my Thoughts, and it 
| tbe ] 


bub and Frech, a little Var i 
niſh, and Gilding, without any 
Solche, or Subſtance. | 
My Lord, the Rives WM 
have the plaineſt Surface, and 


the pureſt Waters are always 


deareſt. Cryſtal is nat thelek 


ſolid for being tranſparent ; the 
Value of a Style riſech like the 


Value of precious Stones, iN 


# be dark and cloudy, it is in 
vain to poliſh it: It beareth its 
Worth in its Native Locks, and 
the fame Art which enhanceth 


its Price, When it is clear, only 


ſeeth 1 have 


Your Lord ſhip 


ieve, impoſſible an 


ornaments of Style. III 
me Plainneſs and Cleatnels of 
or, wichour forme Expreth- 
ons clearer than the Terms 1 
am otherwife bound up to uſe. 
jour Lordſhip muſt give 
we Leave to go on with You 
to the Decorations and Orna- 
ments of Style: There is 
no Inconſiſtency between the 
Plainneſs and Perſpicuity, and 
the Ornament of riting. A 
Style, my Lord, reſembleth 
Beauty, where the Face is clear 
and plain'as to Symmetry and 
Proportion, but 1s ca pable of 
wonderful Improvements, as to 
Features and Complexion. If 
I may tranſgreſs in too frequent 
Allufions, becauſe 1 would 
make every Thing plain to 
Your 


112 Decorations 
Your Lordſhip, I would pak 
on from Painters to Statuarys, 
whoſe Excellence it is, at firſt to 
form true and juſt Proportions, 
and afterwards to give them 
i that Softneſs, that Expreſſion, 
that Strength, and Delicacy, 
| which make them almoſt 
breathe, and live. E 
My Lord, the Decorations 
of Style are formed out of thoſe 
ſeveral Schemes and. Figures, 
which are contrived to expreſs 
the Paſſions and Motions of 
our Minds in our Speech; to 
| give Life and Ornament, Grace 
and Beauty, to our Expreſſions. 
I ſhall not undertake the Rhe- 
h toricians Province, in giving 
Your Lordſhip an Account - 
| a 


_ of Style. 113 
all the Figures they have in- 
vented, and thoſe ſeveral Or- 
naments of Writing, whoſe 
Grace and Commendation lie 
in being uſed with Judgment 
and Propriety. It were end- 
leſs to purſue this Subject thro 
all the Schemes and Illuſtrations 
of Speech: But there are ſome 
common Forms, which every 
Writer upon every Subject may, 
uſe, to enliven and adorti his . 
Work. fn. wir Ml 
Theſe, my Lord, are Me- 
taphor, and Similitude, and 
thoſe Images and Repreſenta- 
tions, that are drawn in the 
ſtrongeſt, and moſt lively Co- 
lours, to imprint what the 
Writer would have his Readers 


CcOll- 


conceive more 


114 /mages. Meta pho 
ly on their 
Minds. In — and in 
the Uſe of theſe, your ordinary 
Writers are moſt apt to offend, 
Images are very ſparingly to be 
introduced ; their proper Place 
is in Poems and Orations, and 
their Uſe is to move Pity or 
Terror, Admiration, 
ſion, Anger and Reſentment, 
by repreſenting, —— 
aflectionate, or very drea 
very aſtoniſhing, very — 
ble, or very provoking to our 
Thoughts, They give a wat 
derful Force and Beauty to the 
Subject, where they are paint 
ed by a Maſterly Hand; but 
if they are either weakly drawn, 
or unskilfully placed, chey * 


, 


and Jimilitude. 415 
no Paſſion but MA in 
the Reader. | 

The moſt common „Om 
ments, my Lord, are Meta- 
phor and Similitude. One is 
an Alluſion to Words, the o- 
ther to Things; and boch have 
— Beauties, if N _ 
plie G 

Similitudes ought to be 
drawn from the moſt familiar 
and beſt known Particulars in 
the World': If any Thing 1s 
dark and obſcure in them, the 
Purpoſe of uſing them is de- 
feated; and that which is not 
clear itſelf, can never give Light 
to any Thing that wants it. It- 
is the idle Fine of ſome poor 


Brains, to run out perpetually 


into 


116 Smilitudes. 
into a Courſe of Similitudes, 
confounding their Subject by 
the Multitude of Likeneſſes 
and making it like ſo many 
Things, that it is like Nothing 
at all. This trifling - Humour 
is good for nothing, but to 
convince us, that the Author is 
in the dark himſelf ; and while 
he is likening his Subject to 
every Thing, he knoweth not 
what it is ike. Ht 
.-- There is another tedious 
Fault in ſome Simile Men, which 
is drawing their Compariſons 
into a great Length and Mi- 
nute Particulars, -where it is of 
no Importance, whether the 
Reſemblance holdeth or no. 
But the true Art of illuſtrating 
0901 any 


Stmilitudes 117 
any Subject by Similitude, is, 
firſt, to pitch on ſuch a Reſem- 
blance as all the World will 
agree in; and then, without 
being careful to have it run on 
all Four, to touch it only in the 
ſtrongeſt Lines, and the neareſt 
Likeneſs. And this will ſecure 
us, my Lord, from all Stiffneſs 
and Formality in Similitude, 
and deliver us from the nau- 
ſeous Repetition of As and So, 
which ſome ſo ſo Writers, if 
| may beg Leave to call them 
ſo, are continually ſounding in 
our Ears. 

| have Nothing to ſay, my 
Lord, to thoſe Gentlemen, who 
bring Similitudes, and forget 
the Reſemblance. All the 
Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure we can take, when: * 


meet thete promiſing Sparks, i 


in the Difappomtment, whete 
we find their Fancy is ſo like 
their Subject, that i it is not like 
at all. 


. Metaphors, my Lank re 


quiregreat * and Con- 


eration in the Uſe of them, 
They are a ſhorter Similitude, 


po the Likenefs 1s rather 


implied than exprefſed. The 
Signification of one Word in 
Meta phors is transferred to ano 
ther, and we talk of one Thing 
in the Terms and Propriety of 
another. But, my Lord, there 
mult be a commonReſemblance 
ſome Original Likeneſs in Na- 


ture, ſome Correſpondence and 


ealy 


Metaphors. 119 
eaſy Tranſition, or Metaphors 
oſhbckivg and confuſed.. - 
The Beauty of them drfplays 
itſelf in their Eafineſs and Pro- 
pricty, where they are natural - 
ly introduced; but where they 
are forced, and crowded, too 
frequent and various, and do 
not rife out of the Courte of 
Thought, but are conſtrained 
and preſſed into the Service, 
inſtead of making the Diſcourſe 
more lively and cheerful, they 
make it ſullen, dull and gloo- 
my. | $9156 
Your Lordſhip muſt form 
Your Judgment upon the beſt 
Models, and the moſt celebra- | 
ted Pens, where you will fick 
the Metaphor in all its Grace |M 
and 


120 Metaphors, 
and Strength, ſhedding: a Lu-. 
ſtre and Beauty on the Work, 
For it ought never to be uſed, i 
but when it giveth greater Force 
to the Sentence, an 1l]uftratio i 
to the Thought, and infinuateth 
a filent Argument in the Alu- 
fiom. The Uſe of Metaphors is iſ 
not only to convey the Thought M 
in a more pleaſing Manner, but 
to give it a ſtronger Impreſſion 
and enforce it on the Mind. 
Where this is not regarded, 
they are vain, and trifling i 
Traſh; and in a due Obſervance 
of this, in a pure, chaſte, natu-· 
ral Expreſſion, conſiſt the Jult 
neſs, Beauty, and Delicacy dif 
Style. 85 

TL) ] have 


Epithets. I21 

I have ſaid nothing of Epi- 
thets; their Buſineſs is to ex- 
preſs the Nature of the Things 
they are applied to; and the 
hoice of them dependeth up- 
on a good Judgment, to diſtin- 
guiſn what are the moſt proper 

itles to be given on all Occa- 
ions, and a complete Know- 
edge in the Accidents, Quali- 
ies, and Affections of every 
Thing in the World. They are 
pf moſt Ornament when they 
re of Uſe; They are to deter- 
une the Character of every 
terſon, and decide the Merits 
f every Cauſe; Conſcience and 
ultice are to be regarded, and 
reat Skill and Exactneſs are 
quired" in the uſe of them. 
G For 


lively, and moſt forcible Epi- 


12  Epithets.. 

For it is of great Importatce 
to call Things by their right 
Names: The Points of Satyr, 
and Strains of iment de- 
pend upon ie, otherwiſe w. 
may make an Ass of a, Lion, 
commend a Man in Satyr, and 


lampoon him in, Panegyric. 
Here alſo, my Lad Mie 
room for Genius: CotamogJu i 
ſtice, and Judgment ſhould di- 
rect us to ſay what is proper 
at leaſt, but it is Parts and Fig 
that will prompt us to the mal 


thets, that can be applied; and 
'tis in their Energy and Pro 

priety, their Beauty lieth. 
Allegories I need not mer 
tion, becauſe they are not : 
| muc 


Allegarier, 123 
much any Ornament of Style, 
2s an artful Way of recom- 
mending Truth to the World 
in a borrowed Shape, and a 


Dreſs more agreea le to the 
Fancy, than naked Truth her- 


> 


= 


CY vw. 


moſt beautiful and evident in 
her Native Dreſs: And the 
Arts, that are uſed to convey 
her to our Minds, are no Argu- 
ment that ſhe is deficient, but 
ſo many Teſtimonies of the 
* ih of our Nature, 
when Truth, of all Things | 
the plaineſt and ſincereſt, 1s 
forced to gain Admittance to 
us in Diſguiſe, aud n us 
in Maſquerade. 
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ſelf en be. Truth is ever 


124 72 Jublime. 


My Lord, there is one In. 
grodent more required to the 
erfection of Style, which | 
1 l Partly mentioned already 
! of the Suitablenel 
of the. Ps of ts to the Sub 
je, , and of . Words to thi ff 
Th düghts; but Vour Lordſſif 
will give me Leave to confider 
it in erties Light with re- 
gard to the Ma ſts and Dig: 
nity of the Subject. 
It is fit, as we have ſaid al. 
ready, that the Thoughts and 
Expreſſion ſhould be ſuited to 
the Matter on all Occaſions; but 
in nobler and greater Subject; 


The Sublime. 125 

to the Dignity and Majeſty. of 

the Things we preſume to treat 

of: Nothing little, mean, or 

low, no childiſh; Thoughts, or 

boyiſh Expreſſions will be en- 

dured: All muſt be awful and 

grave, and great, and ſolemn, 

The nobleſt Sentiments maſt 

be conveyed in the weightieſt 

Words: All - Ornaments and 

Iluſtrations muſt be borrowed 

from the richeſt Parts of uni- 

erlal Nature; and in Divine 

objects, eſpecially when we 

Wy 2ciempt to ſpeak. of Gop, of 

Hs Wiſdom, Goodneſs and 

z kower, of His Mercy and 

del Juſtice, of His Diſpenſations 

or and Providence, by all which 

ole is pleaſed to manifeſt Him- 
donne G 3 ſelf 
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126 Vn Divine 
ſelf to the Sons of Men, we 
muſt raiſe our Bao t and 
enlarge our Minds, and ſearch 
all the Treaſures of Know: 
ledge for every Thing that h 
great, wonderful and magnifl. 
cent: We can only e els out 
Thoughts of the r ini the 
Works 'of His Creation and 
the brighteſt of theſe icati'only 
give us forme faint Shadows of 
His Greatneſs and His Glory, 
The ſtrongeſt Figutes are too 
weak, the moſt exalted 'Ean- 
gua uage too 155/ to en prefs His . 
effable Excellence. No Hy- 
bole can be rOFdkb to heighten 
our nee Hy bab 
a Theme fithinig can be pe. 
_ The' Riches Ip Tring 


nation 


Subjefts, 127 
nation are poor, and all the 
Rivers of 1 8 are dry 


in ſopplyin Pd on an in- 
finite Bobzenl. fle 1 ping ad 
mean, how, baſe a 7 gray: NE, 
are the Heathen onceptions of 
the Deity! ſon Sublime 
ard Noble. muſt needs bs. {aid 
on da an. e 
in this great Article the 
Celebrated of the Heathen Pens 
ſeem to flag and fink, Thy bear 
up in. no. Proportion. to, the 
Dignity- of the, I heme, 188 if 
they were 5 yast 
Weight, and, da- . Ta 
Splendor of the Sub 
We have no; 


duce of any 


at all to = Maj an and. ig- 
G 4 nity 


exprels His Greatneſs, and di- 


the Scripture Poems are . 
the beſt and livelieſt Poems of 


Tranſlation, and they are fl 


128 The Scripture 
nity; of the Divine Attributes 

3 the Sacred Pen- Men. 
No leſs than Divine Inſpir 
tion could enable Men to write 
worthily of G op, and none but 
the Spirit of G op knew howto 


play His Glory: In Compariſon i 
of . theſe Divine Writers, the 
greateſt Genius c, and nobleſtWits 
of the Heathen World are low 
and dull. The ſublime Maje- 
ſty, and royal Magnificence of 


bove the Reach, and beyond the 
Power of all mortal Wit. Take 


Antiquity, and read them, 2 
we do the Scriptures, in a Proſe 


< and 
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only Sublime. 129 
and poor. Horace, and Virgil, 
and Hamer, loſe their Spirits 
and their Strength in the Tranſ- 
fuſion, to that Degree, that we 
have hardly Patience to read 
them. But, my Lord, the Sa- 
cred Writings, even in our 
Tranſlation, preſerve their Ma- 
ſelty and their Glory, and very 
far ſurpaſs the brighteſt and no- 
bleſt Compoſitions of Greece and 
Rome. And this is not owing 
to the Richneſs and Solemnity 
of the Eaſtern Eloquence, for 
it holdeth in no other Inſtance, 
but to the Divine Direction 
and Affiſtance of the Holy Wri- | 
ters. For, let me only make 
this Remark, that the moſt li- 
teral Tranſlation of the Scri- 
_ mm 
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130 Above all 
ures, in the moſt natural Sg 
Nation of the Words, 157 
nerally the beſt; and the fame 
other Wilde which debaeh 
3 ritin reſerveth the 
pirit and Majelty of the N. 
cl Text: It can ſuffer no 
mprovement from human Wit, 
and we may obſerve, that tho 
who have preſumed to heighten 
the Exprefivns by a pretical 
Tranflation or Paraphrale, have 
funk m the A „ ani all 
the Decorations of ir Verſe 
whether Greek or Latin, hint 
not been able to reach the Dip 
nity, the Majeſty, and Solent 
nity of our Proſe So that tie 
Proſe of Scripture cannot It 
improved by Fe, and m 
| the 


Improvement. 13 
the Divine Poetry is moſt like 


a elf in Proſe. One Obſerva- 
tion more I would leave with 
6 MW Your Lordſhip; Milton himſelf, 
eas great a Genius as he was, 
x coweth his Superiority over H. 

a and Virgil, in Majeſty of 
h Thought and Splendor of Bx- 
bpreſſion, to the Scriptures: They 
are the Fountain from which 


be derived his Light; the Sa- 
e cred Treaſure that enriched 
i bis Fancy, and furniſhed him 
with all the Truth and Won- 
Lets of G op and His Creation, 
ot Angels and Men, which' no 
„ mortal Brain was able either to 
discover or conceive ; And in 
X Him, my Lord, of all human 
nM Writers, Yor will meet all his 
e G 6 Senti- 
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Sentiments and Words raiſel 
and ſuited to the Greatneſs and 
Dignity of the Subject. 
II hape detained Your Lord- 

ſhip the longer on this Majeſty 
af Style, being, perhaps, myſelf 
carried away with the Great. 
neſs and Pleaſure of the Con- 
templation; what I have dwelt 
ſo much on, with reſpect to 
Divine Subjects, is more eaſily 

to be obſerved with reference 
to Human: For in all Things 
below Divinity, we are rather 
able to exceed than fall ſhort; 
and in Adorning all other Sub- 
jects, our Words and Sentiment 
may riſe in a juſt Proportion 
to them; Nothing is above the 
Reach of Man, but Heaven; | 


and 


* 


P rop ors ion. 1 3 3 


and the ſame Wit can raiſe a 
Human Subject, that only de- 
baſeth a Dine. 

After all theſe Excellencies 
of Style, in Purity, in Plain- 
neſs and Perſpicuity, in Orna- 


ment and Majeſty, are conſi- 


dered, a finiſhed Piece of what 
kind ſoever, muſt ſhine in the 
Order and Proportion of the 
Whole; For Light riſeth out 
of Order, and Beauty from Pro- 
portion. In Architecture and 
Painting, theſe fill and relieve 
the Eye. A, juſt, Diſpoſition 
giyeth us a clear View of the 
Whole at once, and the due 
Symmetry and Proportion of 
every Part in itſelf, and of all 


4 8 


7 


together, leave no Va canc N 1 } 
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134 Ruler of Order | 
dur Thoughts or Eyes; N. 
ing ie whining, | entry Thin: 
is complete, and we are fatif- 

fed in Beholding. 
But, my Lord, when I ſpeak 
of Order and Proportion, I do 
— ol ay ſtiff and 7 5 
ethod, but only a . 
ſtribution of chere e 
where they follow in a natural 
Courſe, and are, not confound- 
ed with one another. © Laying 
down a Scheme, and marking 
out the Diviſions and Sabdivi- 
fions of a Diſcourſe are only ne- 
ceflary, in Syftems, and ſome 
Pieces of Controverſy and Ar. 
gumetitation ; Vour Lordſhip 
ſees, however, that I Have ven. 
tared to Write without any 10 
150 | oo 
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and Proportion. 197 - 
dared” Ordet; and this * is 
allowable, Where the Method 
opens as Tou read, and the 
Order difcovereth' itſelf in the 
Progreſs of the Subject: But 
eetiinly, thy Lord, af all Pikes 
that were ever Written in a 
profeſſed ' and "ſtated Method, 
and diſtinguiſhed by the, Num: 
ber and Succefficn of their Parts, 
our Engliſh Sermons are the com- 
flereſt in Order and Propor- 
tion; che Method is fo eaſy and 
natural, the Parts bear ſo jult a 
Proportion to bine 4ngther,.that 
among many, others, -this may 
afs fora peccliar Cordes. 
lon of them: For thoſe Divi- 
bons and Particulars which ob- 
ſcare and perplex other Wri- 


tings, 


136 Rules. of Order 
tings, give a clearer Light to 
Ours. . All that I would inh- 
nu vate therefore, is only this, that 
it is not neceſſary to lay the Me- 
thod we uſe before the Reader, 
only to write, and then, he ail 
read, in Order. 

But it requireth, my Lord, a 
full Card of the Subject, a 
diſtinct View to keep it always 
in Sight, or elſe pet t {ome 
Method firſt deſig „ we [ball 
be in Danger of lofi ng it, and 
Wiring after it, till we al 

ourſelv and bewildere 
the Ret F — a . 
A preſcribed Met is be 
ft for” weaker Heads, but 
the Beauty of Order is its Free- 

dom and { Pnconftaint; It 5 


and Proportion. 137 


be diſperſed and ſhine in all the 
parts thro the whole Perfor- 
mance, but there is no. Neceſſity 
of Writing in Trammels, when 
we can move more at eaſe with- 
out them; neither is the Pro- 
portion of Writing to be meas 
ſured out like the Proportions 
of a Horſe, where every: Part 
muſt be draws. 1 in'the minuteſt 
Reſpe& to the Size and Bigneſs 
of the reſt, but it is to be taken 
by the Mind, and formed upon 
a general View and Confidera- 
tion of the Whole, The Sta- 
tuary that carveth Hercules in 
Stone, or caſts him in Braſs may 
be obliged to take his Dimen- 
ſions from his Foot. but the 
Poet that deſcribeth him is not 

bound 
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138 A Recapitulurion. 
bound up to the Geometer 
Rule, nor is an Author under 
any Obligation to ite: by the 
Scale. e TTL $ 37 | 
Theſe Hints will Pn w 
give Yout: Lordfhip ſome No 
tion! of Order end Proportion, 


mg dowh. 1134. 
My Lord, 1-0 (halt-make 
format Recapitalation” of what 
have delivered. Out of all thee 
Rules together, riſes a juſt Style, 
and a perfect Compoſition. All 
the. Letitade, that can be al. 
mitted; is in thie Ornament of 
Wiking; we do not requite 
every Author to thine in Gold 
end — There is a Mode. 


rat 100 


A Recapitulation. 139 
tation to be uſed in the 
and Trappings of a Diſcourſe: 
tis not neceſſary ttt every 
Part ſhould be embel liſbed | ed 
adorned, but the Decorations 
ſhould. be skilfull) diſtributed 
tro the Mate! . oo full — 

ina Tight Is otfenſive 
— ies n Heaven 
itſelf there ate Vacancies and 
Spaces between the Stars; and 
the Day is not leſs Beautiful for 
being interſperſed with Clouds: 
They only moderatetheBright- 
ns of the Sun, wha 

imini om his 
guild 2 ee 
r Ru ys! But to defend 
rom the Skies! m y Lord}-* tis 
in n Writing as in Dreſs. The 
richeſt 


140 Rules depend \. 

richeſt - Habits are not always 
the completeſt, and a Gentle. 
man may make a better Figur 
in a plain Suit, than in an em 
broidered Coat. The Dreſs de- 
pendeth upon the Imagination; 
but muſt be -adjuſted- by othe 8 
Judgment, contrary tb the Opi- 
nion. of the Ladies, who value 
nothing but a good Fancy in 
the Choice of their Clothes 
The firſt Excellence is to write 
in Purity plainly and clearhy 
there is no Diſpenſation from 
theſe, but afterwards You have 
Your- Choice of Colours, and 
may enliven, adorn, and paint 
Your Subject as Yow pleaſe. 
la Writing, the Rules have? 

Relation and Dependence on 
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one another. They are held 
in one ſocial Bond, and joined, 
like the Moral Virtues, and 
Liberal Arts, in à ſort of Har- 
mony and Concord. He that 
cannot write pure, plain Engliſb, 
muſt nevet pretend to write at 
all; tis in vain for him to dreſs 
and adorn” his Diſcourſe, ; the 
finer. he. endeavoureth to make 
it, he maketh-it' only the more 
ridiculous. And on the other 
fide, let a Man write in the 
exatteſt Purity, and Propriety 
of the Language, if he hath 
not Life and Fire to give his 


Work ſome Force and Spirit, 


tis nothing * but a meer Corps, 
and a lumpiſh nowieldly Maſs 
of Matter. But every true 


Genius 
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Genius; who is a geg Mal 
of the Language he writeth in, 
will let no fitting Ornament 
and | Decorations be wüntitg 
His Fancy floweth in the richel 
Vein, and giveth his Piece 
ſuch livetiy Colours, and e 
beautifub a Complexion, tlut 
You would almoſt ſay his own 
Blood and Spirits were tra 

fu into the Work. 1 | 
A perfect Maſtery and Ele- 
geber of Style is to be learn d 
from the Common Rules, but 
muſt be improved by reading 
the Oratots and Poets, and 
the celebrated Maſters in every 
ind; this will give Your Lord- 
ſhip a right" Taſte, and a true 


Reliſh'; * Shen Tun can 
diſtin- 
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know Tuſy | 

ble Exception 883 
ture to affirm; That a Soul that 
is not moved with Poetry, and 
hath no Taſte that way, is too 
dull and lumpiſh ever to write 
with any Proſpect of being 
read, It is a fatal Miſtake, 
and ſimple Superſtition, to diſ- 
courage Youth from Poetry, 
and endeavour to prejudice 
them againſt it; if they are of 
a Poetical Genius, there is no 
reſtraining 


144 Nu. Teſte. 
'reftraining them: Ovid, You 
Lordſhip knoweth, was def 
to his-Father's frequent Admo- 
nitions ; But if they are not 
quite: ſmitten, and bewitchel 
with Love of Verſe, they ſhould 
be trained to it, to male 
them Maſters of every kind of 
Poetry, that by Learning to 
imitate the Originals, | they 
may arrive at a right Con- 
ception, and a true Taſte of 
their Authors; and being able 
to write in Verſe upon Occa- 
fion, I can aſſure Your Lord- 
ſhip is no Diſadvantage to 
Proſe, for without reliſhing 
the one, a Man muſt never 
pretend to any Taſte of the 


Taſte, 


other. 


Tafte. I45 
- Taſte, my Lord, is a Meta- 
phor borrowed from the Pa- 
te, by which we approve or 
diſlike what we eat and drink 
from the Agreeableneſs or Dif 
zpreeableneſs of the Reliſh in 
our Mouth. Nature directs us 
in the Common Uſe, and every 
body can tell Sweet from Bit- 
er, what is Sharp, or Sour, or 
Vapid, or Nauſeous; but it re- 
quireth Senſes more refined and 
xerciſed, .to | diſcover every 
aſte that is moſt perfect in its 
Kind; every Palate is not a 
Judge of that, and yet Drink- 
ing is more uſed than Reading; 
all that J pretend to know of 
the Matter, is, my Lord, that 
Wine ſhould be like a Style, 
= an 


| clear, deep, bright and ſtron 
| fincere and R found ws; 
| dry, (as our Advertiſements do 
well expreſs it) which laſt is; 
commendable Term, that con. 
tains the _ of the richel 
irits, and only keepeth out 
10 Cold and Dompoes. 
It is common to. commend 
Man, my Lord, for an Ear to 
Mufic, and a Taſte of Paint: 
ing, which are nothing but 4 
juſt Diſcernment of what 6 
excellent and moſt perfect in 
them: The firſt dependeth ei- 
tirely on the Ear; a Man cat 
never expect to be a Maſter 
that hath not an Ear tured 
and ſet to Muſic: And You 
can no more fing an | Oit 
| without 


Taſte. 147 
without an Ear, than without 
Genius Lou can write one. 
Painting, my Lord, we ſhould 
think, requireth ſome Under- 
ſtanding in the Art, and exact 
Knowledge of the beſt Maſters 
Manner to be a judge of it; 
but this Faculty like the reſt 

i founded in Nature. Know- 

edge in the Art, and frequent 

Converſation with the beſt Ori- 

sinals will certainly perfect a 

Man's Judgment, but if there is 

not a natural Sagacity and Apt- 

neſs, Experience will be of no 
great Service, A good Taſte 
an Argument of a great Soul, 
as well as a lively Wit. It is 
he Infirmity of poor Spirits to 
e taken with every Appearance, 
H 2 and 


148 Taſte. 
and daaled by every Thing thy 
ſparkles; But to paſs by what 

the Generality of the World ad 
mires, and to be detained with 
nothing, but what ĩs moſt per 
fect, and excellent in its Kind 
ſpeaks a ſuperior Genius, andi 
true Diſcernment: A new Þ 
cture by ſome meaner Hand, 
where the Colours are freſh and 
hvely. will engage the Eye, but 
the Pleaſure goes off with look 
ing, and what we ran to at fi 
with Eagerneſs, we preſentl 
leave with Indifference; buttix 
-old Pieces of Raphael, Michal 
Angelo, Tintoret, and Titiak 
tho not ſo inviting at firſt, opa 
to the Eye by Degrees; and tif 


longer and oftner we lock, A 
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gill diſcover new Beauties, and 
find new Pleaſure. - I am not, 
my Lord, a Man of ſo much 
Syerity in my Temper, as te 
allow Your Lordſhip to be 
pleaſed with nothing but what 
s in the laſt Perfection: For 
then, poſſibly, ſo many are the 
Infirmities of Writing, beyond 
other Arts, You never could be 
pleaſed. There is a wide Dif- 
ference in being Nice to judge 
of every Degree of Perfection, 
ad Rigid in refuſing what- 
erer is deficient in any Point: 


This would only be à Squea- 
niſhneſs of Stomach, not any 
Commendation of à good Pa- 
late; a true Taſte judges of De- 
ect as well as Perfections, and 
3 H 3 the 
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the beſt Judges are always the 

Perſons of the greateſt, Candot 

They will find none but real 

Faults, and wherever they com. 

mend, the Praiſe is juſtly due. 

TI have intimated already, that 

a good Taſte is to be formed by 
reading the beſt Authors, and 

when Your Lordſhip. ſhall be 
able to point out their Beauties 
to diſcern the brighteſt Paſlages, 

the Strength and Elegance d 

their Language, You will al. 

ways write Yourſelf, and read 

others by that Standard, and 

muſt therefore neceſſarily excel 

In Rome, my Lord, then 

were ſome popular Oratoꝶ, 

who with a falſe Eloquence 
and violent Action carried my 

S the 
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the Applauſe of the People; 
end with us we have ſome po- 
polar Men, who are followed 
nnd admired for the Loudneſs 
of their Voice, and a falſe Pa- 
thos both in Utterance and Wri - 
ting: I have been ſometimes 
in ſome Confuſion to hear ſuch 
Ferſons commended by thoſe 
of ſuperior Senſe, who could 
diſtinguiſh, one would think, 
between empty, pompous, ſpe- 
cious Harangues, and thoſe 
Pieces in which all the Beau- 
ties of Writing are combined. 
A natural Taſte muſt: there- - 
fore be improved; like fine 
Parts, and a great Genius, it 
mult be aſſiſted by Art, or it 
will be eafily vittated and cor- 
H 4 rupted : 


152 7ſte to be improvd 
rupted: Falſe Eloquence paſ. 

feth only where True is no 

underſtood, and no body will 

commend bad Writers; that i 

acquainted with Good. 
TIheſe, my Lord, are only 

ſome curſory Thoughts on 4 
Subject that will not be m. 
duced to Rules. To treat of 
a true Taſte in a formal Me 
thod, would be very Inſipid; 
It is beſt collected from the 
Beauties and Laws of Writing, 
and muſt riſe from every Mans 
own Apprehenſion and Notion 
of what he heareth and readeth, 
It may be therefore of -far- 
ther Uſe, and moſt Advantage 
to our Lordſhip, as well as 
à Relief and Entertainment to 
CITY \ refreſh 
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MW refreſh Your Spirits in the End 
of a tedious Diſcourſe, f if I lay | 
before You ſome of the cor- 
reteſt Writers of this Age and 
the laſt, in ſeveral Faculties up- 
on different Subjects. Hiſtory, 
Poetry, and Divinity have been 
the diſtinguiſhing; Parts of our 
Writings, and I will be bold to 
give this: general: Character of 
our Writers 4n them, that they 
only fall ſhort of the Graces and 
Divinity, my Lord, is the 
land. I need not ſay, that our . | 
Writers have excelled in Sund 
neſs of Doctrine, Exactneſs of 
Method, and Clearneſs of Rea- 

loning, but they have excelled 
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allo in the Simpli icity and Ele 
gance of their Style, in Bright. 


neſs of 2 and Bes 
of - Expreffion. 5 
The — Tian i is al 
over Natural and Eaſy in the 
_ e and * 
ancy of onghts 
Winde His Courſe, both in 
his Reaſoning and his Style, 
like a gentle and an even Cur 
rent, is clear and deep, and 
calm and ſtrong. His Lan- 
guage is ſo pure, no Water cat 
de more; It floweth with ſo fre 
uninte! /o@ Stream, tha 
it never ſtoppeth the Reade 
or itſelf. Every Word pole 
ſeth its proper Place; we meft 
uc hard, unuſual, mean, or fur 
0 | fetched 


wr of Rocheſter. T56 
fetched Ex preſſion: His Dicti- 
on is not in the naked Terms 


of the Things he ſpeaks off, 


but rather metaphorical, yet 0 
eafily are his etaphors tranſ- 
ferred, that You would not ſay 
they intrude into anothers Place, 
but that they ſtep into their own. 
The Biſhop of | Rocheſter is 


the corredteſt. Writer of the 
Age, and comes neareſt to the 
great —— of Greece and 
Rume, b 


y a ſtudious Imitation 


of the Ancients: : His Plain- 4 


— and Accuracy, = —— 
and Oratory are bour · 
ed: His Life of Gig and his 
excellent Diſcaurſe to his Clerg y; 
are admirable for the Modeſty 
and Plainneſs, and inimitable 

qo Ss _ 
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Simplicity of their Dreſs. Hi 

Anſwer to Sorbiere is ſo hand. 

ſome a Way of expoſing an 

empty, trifling, pretending Pe- 

dant, the Wit ſo lively, the 
Satyr ſo courtly, and fo ſevere, 
and his Addreſs in maintaining 
the Honour of our Country ſo 
*  mafſterly and accompliſhed, that 
he maketh his Adverſary a rid! 
eulous Thing too Inconfidefable 
for our Anger, at once the Sub- 
jecx of our Diverſion and Con- 
tempt: His Letters to 'my 
Lord Dorſet are the — Pat- 
terns of Apology, and à true 
_ Epiſtolary 8 a public 
Subject: His Sermons are truly 
ine, fo very beautiful, and 
Jo extremely ſtudied 1 
f | : rg 
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bright Thou ught, and -deli- _ 
cate Ex and all the 
Charms of \Langhnce, - that 
Religion looketh lovely like 
herſelf, as well as "venerable 

in our Eyes. 

1 bave been Induced? by the 
Pleaſure that remaineth on my 
Mind from Reading, to forget 
that I was mentioning him only 
as a Divine, but every Thing 
from his Pen is in ſuch. Pente 
ction, that tis of Advantage 
to Your wc mee eee I. 
introduce him. O- Im 100 Bt 
Dr. Atterbuty writeth. Wi 
the feweſt Faults, and greateſt 
Excelleneies of any, who have 

ſtudied to mix Art and Na- 


ture in their Compoſitions: His 
Style 
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Style is beautiful and unforced 
delicate and ſtrong: Your Lord: 
ſhip will diſcern in him the true 
Spirit of the Claſſic Author, 
which joined to his own Vin 
city of Thought, and Bright- 
neſs of — and Wage 
by an inward Senſe of the $z- 
cred Doctrine, every where in. 
forms and animates di W. 
. 22 
Four Lordſhip muſt not wi 
the Value of the Writers from 
the Order I name them in. | 
= not my Dot to fix their 
'Precedt Moſs is one 
of the bet? Preachers of the 
Ape, and an admirable Inftance / 
of the Uſe that is to be made 
| * TO ny without- pretending 


to 
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to Critics and "Commentators, 


ty Maſtering the genuine Spi- 


rit, and native Beauty of his 
Authors. He maketh them 
ſubſervient to Religion, and 
conſecrateth them to the Ser- 
vice of Goo. 
In Dr. Smalridge are recon- 
ciled all the Beauties of Lan- 
guage to the Severity of Argu- 
ments: His Method and Rea- 
ſoning are abſolute upon the 
Points he treats of; His Style 
is clear and elegant, juſt and 
manly; He ennobleth his Claf- 
fic Learning, and raiſes his Elo- 
quence by the Majeſty and Beau- 
ty of the Scripture- Language. 
Friendſhip, my Lord, if the 
World did not agree with me, 
| might 
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might render me ſuſpected of 
— when l mention Dr. 
Snape, —— ſhineth in all the Oc. 
naments of Style, in a nume 
rous, li vely, forcible Expreſſion, 
and is happy above others inthe 
Beauty, Significaney, and Pro 
priety of his Epithets: Tis a 
noble Pleaſure to fee Know- 
ledge cloathed in ſuch. beaute- 
ous: Robes, and every divine 
Subject he undertaketh to a. 
dorn, , drefled in ſo rich Attire,” 
"DL 2 . is Excellent in 
the Whole: His Thoughts * 
Reaſoning bright => ſolid: 
His Style is juft, both for Pu 
rity. of Language, Strength, and 
Beauty of Exp cello, but the Pe- 


ee me formed, in ſo ag 


that 1 


an Order of the Words, 
believe no body can pronounce 


them with the ſam#® Grate: heya 


Advantage as himſelf. 


Dr. Adams writethi . as 


bundant, free, and flouriſhing 
Style, equally 1 rich i in Thonght, 
and happy in on 

The Biſhop of Cheſter 8 a pers 
fe Orator in his Eloctition; and 
thoſe-ſacred Strains, 
ry their own Reaſon and Con- 
viction wich them, are irrefiſti- 
ble in tlie Charms and Power of 
his Delivery. = 

Biſhop Flawed 8 Softnels, 
and Biſhop! Blacballs Phinnefs 
are their Characters. 


may juſtly add the Arch- 
Biſhop of York, who is truly 


Excellent 
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which car- 


r6z AB. Jvr& B. Exon. 
Excellent in all the Perfegi. 
ons of good Writing. Good. 
neſs, Fervour, Strength, and; 
true Spirit of Piety run thro 
his ridus Compoſitions in a 
a unaffected e of 
Style. 

With. the. Biſhop 45 Exe 
and the good ArcheBiſhon 
malt join the late — 4 
venerable Biſhop of 8. Aſaph, 
Dr. Beveridge 3 who bath deli- 
vered himſelf with thoſe Orna- 
ments alone, which his Subj? 
ſuggeſted to - fy and hath writ 
ten in that Plainneſs and Solem- 
nity of Style, that Gravity and 
Simplicity, which give | Av 
thority to the Sacred Truths 


he ee, and — 
af ble 
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ble Evidence to the Doctrines 
he defendeth. There is ſome- 
thing ſo Great, Primitive, and 
Apoſtolical in his Writings, 
that it creates an Awe and 
Veneration in our Mind: The 
Importance of his Subjects are 
above the Decorations of Words, 
and what is Great and Majeſtic 
in itſelf, looketh moſt like ix- 
ſelf, the leſs it is adorned, The 
true Sublime in the great Ar- 
ticles of our Faith is 3 
in the plaineſt Words. The 
Divine Revelations are beſt ex- 
preſſed in the Language [ they 
were revealed in, and as I ob- 
ſerved before of the Scriptures, 
they will ſuffer no Ornament 
or Amendment. 

But 
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But then, Your Lordſhip will 
obſerve, that the Practice of 
Virtue, and all. moral Duties 
admit 'of all the Powers er 
humane Wit and Eloquence ; 
where we are to perſuade, a; 
well as teach, where we ate 
to engage the Will, as well 
as inform 'the Undetftanding; 
tis our Buſineſs to try: all the 
Beauties and Charms of Words, 


and with all the Forte of Ore 
tory 


to prevail with Men to 
practiſe what they o.π] to be 
their Duty. For ConviRtion 
of the Truth, we find /Expe: 
rience- is not enough, E 2 
the Will and Affections be won 
over to its Side. * 


* 
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I have troubled Your Lord - 
ſhip with theſe great Men, not 
that I think You will ever write 
BW Sermons, but that You may 
judge of the Writers; and as 
far as their Style may be pro- 
per on other Subjects, they are 
able to give You a true Taſte 
and a right Turn of ſolid, an 
ine Writing. 
Jour Lordſhip, however, 


may on many Occaſions write 


s a Chriſtian, tho' not as a 
Divine; and whether Vour Pen 
ſhall delight in Poetry or Proſe, 
the Subjects Lou may chooſe, 
and the Thoughts which are 
natural to every Sacred T heme, 
are ſo far exalted; above the 
Heathen Poetry or Philoſophy, 

e 
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tat the meaneſt Chriſtian, how- 
ever he may fail in Didtion, 
1s able to the noble} 
Wits of Antiquity in the Truth, 
and Greatneſs of his ent. 
ments. 
Let me only propoſe a Gr 
ſtian Orator, nly prop re him 
with the Orators of - Greece and 
Rome, to ſhew Your Lordſhip 
the Adyantages we are poſſel. 
ſed of, and =: greatly we may 
excell. If Your-Lordfhip reads 
the Topics of Ariſtotle and Tull, 
and will obſerve how all their 
Arguments are formed u 
the Circumſtances of I hing 
and drawn and enforced from 
Virtues and Vices, the Paſſions 


and Inclinations of Mankind, 
You 
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You will ſee the whole Com- 
paſs their Thoughts could be 
extended to, and obſerve, that - 
they have neglected no Advan- 
tage to raiſe, and beautify, and 
enforce their Arguments. But 
what a poor, barren Field is 
this, compared with the glo- 
rious Harveſt every Chriſtian 
gathers in the Scriptures? The 
Treaſures of Revelation are 
Immenſe :' Every Article of 
Faith : All that God "hath 
done for us, and declared unto 
us are ſo many Arguments of 
ferſuaſion ; they are the only 
Frinciples of a Chriſtian's Pra- 
dice, and the Reaſon of his 
Duty: All the Paſſions and 
Affections of our Souls are 

| moved 
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moved by the moſt; powerfil 
Application. A Chriftianz 
Topics are the Attributes of 
Gs b, the -Manifeſtations-of 
His infinite Love to Mankind. 


Dur Creation, our Fall, ou 


Redemption in the wonderful 
Method the Scriptures declare 
it in: The -Rewards-propoſed, 
the Puniſhments denounced 
Heaven and Hell, Happines 
and Miſery eternal : - The Re- 


ſiurrection of our Bodies: The 


Righteouſneſs and Aufulneſ 
of the laſt, Judgment: The 
Majeſty of the judge: The 80 
lemnity. of the Proceedings 
The Comfort and the Terror 
of His final Sentence: Feat 
and Love; Defire of Ha ppinek, 


Dread 
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Dread of Miſery, Gratitude 
to move more generous Minds, 
Intereſt to prevail with lower 
Spirits, all enforced from eter- 
nal, infinite Confiderations, are 
the inexhauſtible Stores of a 
riſtian Orator. And now, 
y Lord, with me the Wonder 
s that our Divines do not ex- 
ed the greateſt Orators of 
reece and Rome, as far as our 
opics of Argument and Per- 
afion are nobler, and infinite- 
more forcible than theirs: 
lo argue for Virtue by diſplay- 
ng her Beauties, and ſhowing 
be Reaſonableneſs and Conve- 
ence of the Practice, with no 
ther Encouragement than the 
cret Satisfaction of having done 

1 worthily 
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worthily and well, (ſo for want 
of. other, making Virtue her 
own Reward) was all the Hez- 
thens could advance with an 
Certainty in the Canſe; where: 
as, the Chriſtian is ſupplied 
with all the Treaſures of Wiſ. 
dom and Knowledge, which 
Soy hath abundantly pourel 
forth upon the World. 
Ihe only Account, my Lord. 
that I can give, why Tully for 
Example could talk fo well in 
the Cauſe of Virtue under all 
the Diſadvantage of Arguments, 
and why we under a clear! 
Light, and furniſhed with 
richer Vein of Eloquence, d 
yet in Arguments of a moral 


Nature fall below him, is 0 ; 
; 4 


that ſince we do not write by 
laſpiration, we may fail in the 
Faculty and Power of Writing 
ſo much, that the Advantages 
of our Subject cannot ſet us 
upon the Level: "Tis for this 
Reaſon I recommend Claſhe 
Learning, and a juſt Style in 
Divinity. We ſee the Effects 
in thoſe, that are Maſters of 
them: And ſhould an Orator 
Wl ever riſe of Demoſthenes's Spirit, 
and Tully's Genius, and a 

Wl himſelf as an Orator to Divi- 
nity, work and labour his Sub- 
ect by all the great Topics of 
Reaſoning and Perſuaſion, what 
wonderful Productions ſhould 
we behold ? And if the pathe- 
ac, perſuaſive Way of Writing 
71 were 
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were more practiſed and en- 
forced, I believe it would pro- 
duce wonderful Effects among 
thoſe who are not wanting in 
the Knowledge of their Duty, 
nor yet in the Conviction of its 
Truth, but are backward in their 
Practice of it, and forward to 
tranſgreſs it. 3 
I cannot leave this Argument 
without one Obſervation more, 
that if we will write of Mo- 
rality only upon the Heathen 
Plan, and enforce it only from 
their Topics, we ſhall find all 
our Eflays too weak, and demon- 
ſtrate to the World, that a meer 
moral Chriſtian is as much below 
a Pagan, as a Divine or Believing 
Chriſtian is above him. 


I am under an Engagement 


to Your Lordſhip to ſay ſome- 


thing of Hiſtory towards form- 


ing Your Style; I intended in- 


deed to have - ſpoken of it at 
large, but fince it is enough 
for me at preſent to mention 
only our moſt celebrated Hi- 


ſtorians, I will deferr what I 


deſigned to ſay of the Laws 
of Hiſtory, and the Rules to 
be obſerved in Reading it, 
till Your Lordſhip ſhall give 
me Permiſſion to trouble You 
farther in this way. 

All that ſeemeth neceſſary to 
the Buſineſs now before us, is 
to give Your Lordſhip ſome 
Obſervations upon the hiftori- 
al Style, becauſe, of all others, 

1 I 
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1 
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1 take it to be the moſt diff- 
cult to attain in Perfection: 
In all other Subjects there is a 
greater Latitude and Compaſs 
for the Writer's Thoughts, 3 
larger Field of Fancy and I. 
magination before him, but in 
Hiftory he is confined to the 
Facts and Occurrences he re- 
lateth. And theſe, as they are 
not alike Entertaining, and Or- 
namental in themſelves, require 
great Fexce and Judgment in 
the Narration to make them all 
agreeable. The worſt Province 
an Hiſtorian can fall upon, 1s 
a Series of barren Times, in 
which nothing remarkable hap- 
peneth, to awake our Attention, 


or engage our Notice. mw 
| the 
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the Writer ĩs becalmed, and goes 
on a dull, ſmooth ſleepy ace, 
unleſs he hath Spirit of his 
own to breathe into his Sub- 
jet, and make it move. with 
Life, as well as Truth, which 
muſt never be forſaken © The 
richeſt Fields of Hiſtory are 
Scenes of Action and Commo- 
tion, where Nations are agita- 
ted by Wars abroad, or Facti- 
ens at Home ; The moſt de- 
licate Part of an Hiſtorian, 
which requireth the deepeſt 
Penetration, and ſoundeſt Judg- 
ment, are the Councils of States 
and Princes; the Springs of 
Action, the Principal Wheels, 
and Cardinal Hinges: The 
Characters of Men, the Jun- 
I's Cure 
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cture of Times, the Intereſt of 
Parties, their different Views 
and. the ſeveral Schemes they 
purſue ; I do not intend to fay 
what Talents are required in 
an Hiſtorian, it will run me 
off too much from the Style 
I am to ſpeak of, if I ſhould 
enlarge upon them. 
Every body knoweth the ge- 
neral Deſign of Hiſtory, and 
among thoſe who are in all 
Points qualified to undertake 
it, they will excel], who have 


the brighteſt Genius, and the, 


moſt lively Wit. Perhaps, Your 
Lordſhip will wonder, I am 
ſure many People will con- 
demn me for this Aſſertion, 
but I cannot help it, my Lord, 


for 
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the Hliſtorian. I 
for I have always thought that 
the more we are bound up to 
an exact Narration, we want 
more Life, and Fire to ant- 
mate and inform the Story, 
otherwiſe. the Succeſs of an 
Hiſtorian would depend. on the 
Times. he writeth of, more 
thin on his Abilities. This 
moſt auſpicious Reign of our 
moſt Gracious Qu zz x, hath 
opened the brighteſt, and moſt 
glorious Scene that Hiſtory can 
diplay. The Triumphs of 
Her Arms, and the Happineſs. 
of Her Councils, illuſtrate and 
adorn each other in a perfect 
Harmony and Co-operation. 
Theſe Annals will ſhine in any 
Hand, the Subject is ſo Great 

Eq and 
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and Glorious, it carrieth with 
it its own Light and Ornz- 
ment; but nevertheleſs, that 
Genins, which can beautify and 
enliven the ſtiller Times © of 
Peace, will celebrate the Tri 
umphs of uninterrupted Con 
queſt in a Style moſt equal tothe 
Fortune, and Glory of ourArms 

Hiſtory, my Lord, will 
admit thoſe Decorations other 
Subjects are ble of ; the 
Paſſions and Affections are not 
to be moved with any Thing 
but the Truth of the Narm 
tion. All the Force and Beau 
ty muſt lie in the Order and Ex 
preſfion. To relate every Even 
with Clearneſs and Perſpiculty 


in ſuch Words as beſt exp 
the 
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the Nature of the Subject, is 
the chief Commendation of 
mn Hiftorian's Style. Hiſtory 
giveth us a Draug ht of Facts 
and Tranſactiens in the World. 
The Colours theſe are painted 
in the. Strength and Signifi- 
of the ſeveral Faces: the 
router Confuſion of a Battel : 

the Diſtractions of a Tumult ſen- 
ſbly depifted : every Object, 
and every Occurrence ſo pre- 
ſented to Your View, that while 
You read, You from indeed ta 
fee them ; this is the Art and 


Perfection of an hiſtorical Style, 
And Your Lordſhip will ob- 
kerve, that thoſe. who have ex- 
elled | in Hiftoxy, have excelled 


in this * and what 
hath 
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hath made them the Standards 
bt that Style is the Clearnek, 
the Life and Vigor of their 
Expreſſion, every where pro- 
perly varied, according to the 
Variety of the Subjects they 
wrote on: For Hiftory and 
Narration are nothing but juſt 
and lively Deſcriptions of the 
remarkable Events and Acci- 
dents '1n the World. 
For this Reaſon; we praiſe 
Herodotus and Thucydides among 
the Greeks, for I will mention no 
more of them, and upon this 
Account we commend.” Saluſt 
and Livy among the Romans. 
For 8 ler all differ in their 
Style, yet they all agree in 
theſe common Excel lencies 

3 Herodotus 
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Herodotus diſplays a natural 
Oratory in the Beauty and 
Clearneſs of a numerous and 
ſolemn Diction; he floweth 
with a ſedate and majeſtic 
Pace, with an eaſy Current, 


and a pleaſant ED Tu- 


cxdides doth ſometimes write 


in a Style ſo cloſe, that almoſt 
every Word 1s a: Sentence, and 


every Sentence almoſt acquaints 


us with ſomething New, ſo that 
from the Multitude of Claules, 
and Variety of Matter * 


together, we ſhould ſuſpect him 


to be obſcure; but yet ſo happy, 
ſo admirable a Maſter is he in 
the Art of Expreſſion, ſo pro- 
per, and ſo full, that we can- 
not ay whether his Diction 

| doth 
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doth more illuſtrate the Things 
he ſpeaks of, or whether ht 
Words themſelves are not il. 
luſtrated by his Matter. 80 
mutual a Light do his Expreſ- 
fion and Subject reffect on each 
other. His Diction, tho" it be 
refled and clofe, is neverthe- 
els great and magnificent, e- 
qual to the Dignity and Im- 
rtance' of his SubjeRt He 
ſt, after Herodotys, ventured to 
adorn the Hiftorians Style, to 
make the Narration more plea- 
ig, leaving the Platneſs 
and Nak of former Ages: 
This is maſt obſervable in his 
Battles, where he does not 
only relate the meer Fight, 
but writeth with a martial 
Spirit, 


Spirit, as if he ſtood in the 
hotteſt of the Engagement; 
and what is moſt excellent, as 
well as remarkable in fo cloſe 
a Style, is, that it is numerous 
and harmonious, that his Words 
are not laboured nor forced, 
but fall into their Places in a 
natural Order, as into their 
moſt proper Situation. 
Saluft and Livy Your Lord- 
ſhip will read, I hope with to Bf 
much Pleaſure, as to make a | 
thorough and intimate Ac- 
intance with them. I have 
id a great many Pages back, 
that Thugydides and Saluſt are 
generally compared, as Li 
is with Herodotus; and fiice ? 
am fallen upon their Chara- 
cters, 
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cters, I cannot help touching 
the Compariſons. Saluſt is re- 


preſented as a conciſe, a ſtrong 


and nervous Writer, and ſo 
far he agreeth with T hucydides's 

Manner, but he is alſo charged 
with being obſcure, as conciſe 
Writers very often are, with- 
out any Reaſon. For, if | 


may judge by my own Ap- 


prehenſions, as I read him, no 
Writer can be more clear, more 
obvious and intelligible. He 
hath not indeed, as far as J 
can obſerve, one redundant Ex- 
preſſion; but his Words are all 
weighed and choſen, ſo expreſ- 
five. and fignificant, that I will 
ehallenge any Critic to take a 
Sentence of his, and expreſs it 

465 & clearer 
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clearer or better; his Contra- 
tion ſeemeth wrought and 
laboured. To me he appears 
as a Man, that conſidered and 
ſtudied Perſpicuity and Brevity 
to that Degree, that he would 
not retrench a Word, which 
might help him to expreſs 
his Meaning, nor ſuffer one 
to ſtand, if his Senſe was clear 
without it. Being more dif- 
fuſed, would have weakened 
his Language, and have made 
it obſcurer rather, than clearer. 
For Multitude of Words only 
ſerve to cloud, or diſſipate the 
denſe ; and tho” a copious Style 
in a Maſter's Hand is clear and 
beautiful, yet where Conciſe- 
neſs and Perſpicuity are onee 
recon- 
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reconciled, any Attempt to en- 
large the Expreſſions, if it doth 
not darken, does certainly make 
the Light much feebler. Saluſt 
is all Life and Spirit, yet grave 
and majeſtte in his Ditto 

His Uſe of old Words is 15 
fectly Right; there is no Af. 
fectation, bat more Weight and 
Significancy i in them; the Bold- 
neſs of his Metaphors are 2 
mong his greateſt — they 
are choben with great judg. 
ment, and ſhow the Force of 
his Genius: The Colouring 
is ſtrong, and the Strokes ate 
bold, and in my Opinion be 
choſe them for the ſake of that 
Brevity he loved, to exprels 


more clearly and more 1 * 
Y, 


Livy. 187 
bly, what otherwiſe he muſt 
have written in looſer Chara- 
ders with leſs Strength and 
Beauty. And no _ - 
be objected to the juſteſt anc 
exacteſt of the Roman Wri- 
ters. | 

Loy, my Lord, is the moſt 
Conſiderable of the Roman Ht- 
ſtorians, if to the Perfection of 
his Style we join the Compaſs 
of his Subject. In which he 
bath the Advantage over all 
that wrote before him, eſpe- 
cially Thucydides, whoſe Hiſto- 
ry, however drawn out into 
Length, is confined to the 
ſhorteſt Period of any, except 
what remaineth of Salut. No 
Hiſtorian could be happier P | 
tne 
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the Greatneſs and Nignity of 
his Subject, and none was bet: 
ter qualified to adorn it; for 
his Genius was equal to the 
Majeſty of the Roman Empire, 
and every Way capable of tbe 
mighty Undertaking ; he is 
not ſo copious in Words, as 
abundant in Matter, rich in 
his Expreſſion, grave, majeſtic, 
and lively, and if I may hare 
Liberty to enlarge on the old 
Commendation, I would ſay 
his Style floweth with Milk and 
Honey, in ſuch Abundance, 
ſuch Pleaſure 'and Sweetnels, 
that when once Your Lordſhip 
is Proficient enough to read 
him readily, You will go on 
with unwearied Delight, and 

= never 
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never lay him out of Your 
Hands without Impatience to 
reſume him. We may reſem- 
ble him to Herodotus, in the 
Manner of his Diction; but 
he is more like Thucydides, in 
the Grandeur and Majeſty of 
Expreſſion; and if we obſerve 
the Multitude of Clauſes in 
the Length of his Periods, per- 
haps Thucydides himſelf is not 
more crowded; ouly the Length 
of the Periods is apt to deceive 
us; and great Men among the 
Ancients, as well as Moderns, 
have been induced to think this 
Writer was copious, becauſe his 
dentences were long. Copious 
be is indeed, and forcible in his 
Deſcriptions; not laviſh in the 

Number, 


190 Livy aud Saluft 
Number, but exuberant in the 
Richneſs and Significaney of 
his Words. Tour Lordſhip 
will obſerve, for I ſpeak upon 
my own Obſervation, that Ly 
is not ſo eaſy and obvious to be 
underſtood as Saluſt; the Expe- 
riment is made every where in 
reading five or fix Pages of 
each Author together. The 
Shortneſs of Salaſt's Sentences, 
as long as they are clear, ſhows 
his Senſe and Meaning all the 
Way in an Inſtant: The Pro- 
grefs is quick and plain, and 
every three Lines gives us 4 
new. and compleat Idea ; we 
are carried. from one Thing to 


another with ſo ſwift a Pace, 
that we run as we read, and 
yet 


compared. 19k 


et cannot, if we rend diſtinctly, 
a fafter than we underſtand 
him. This, 1 think, is the 
brighteſt Teſtimony that can 
be given of a. clear and obvi- 
ous Style. In Livy, my Lord, 
Ve cannot paſs on ſa readily; 
ve are forced to wait fer his 
Me ging till we come to the 
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Wl E:4 of the Sentence, and have 
bo many Clauſes . to ſort, and 
Wl refer to their proper Places in 
Wl the Way, that I muſt own. 1 
cannot read him ſo readily at 
Sight, as I can Saluſt; though 
with Attention and Conſidera- 
tion I underſtand; him as well. 
He is not ſo eaſy, nor ſo well 
adapted to young Profieients, as 
the other; and is ever . . 
elt, 


ſelf. For 
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eſt, when his Sentences are 
ſhorteſt ; which 1 think is 2 
Demonſtration. Some, perhaps, 
will be apt to conclude, that in 
this I differ from Quintin, 
but I do not conceive ſo my- 
Auintilian Tecom- 
mends Livy before Saluſt, ra. 
ther for his Candor, and We 


larger Compaſs of his Hiſtory ; 


for he owneth a good Profi- 


ciency is required to under- 
ſtand him; and I can only re 


ferr to the Experience of young 
Proficients which of them is 
more Open to their Apprehen- 
ſion. Diſtinction of Sentences, 


in few Words, provided the 
Words be plain and'expreflive, 


ever giveth Light to the Au- 
7 thor, 


4 


* 
- 
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thor, and carries his Meaning 
uppermoſt; but long Periods, 
and a Multiplicity of Clauſes, 
however they abound with the 
molt obvious and ſignificant 
Words, do neceſſarily make the 
Meaning more retired, leſs for- 
ward and obvious to the View: 
And in this, my Lord, Liuy 
may ſeem as crowded as Thu- 
qdides, if not in the Number 
of Periods, certainly in the Mul- 
tude - of. Clauſes, which ſo 
diſpoſed, do rather obſcure, 
than illuminate his Writings. 
But in ſo rich, ſo majeſtic, ſo 
lowing a Writer, we may wait 
with Patience to the End of 
the Sentence, for the Pleaſure 
ll increaſeth as we read. The 


K Elegance - 
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— fg Rok 
, bis Hasi een 


bee 


1 
Ky bo da 
an His” 12 le, if the 


. Were to 
decide, 1 


1 the Stab- 
A e 


mety, fo 
ee 
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hurries Bit js Reader 19 
and Hire "ever allowerh him 
the Pleafure of." Ea 
which in r#@din; g Hiſtory, where 
it is quſtly rai impor- 
tant kene, isthe greateſt of all 
others. 

Your Laois will aim 
by reading Gas ordinary Hl 


ſtorians, and comparing them 
with 
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with Theſe,- that Hiſtory is the 
not diffult Province of all 
others; and if there were not 


ſomething in Novelty grateful 
to the Curiofity of Mankind, 


ſomething iu the! Hiſtories of 
our-own- Times and Nation, 
chat engages us as Parties, and 


. an Intereſt in the E- 
g would be read, 


cat was 15 beautifully ex- 
preſſed, as by the Charms of 
Language, and Force of a 
lively Repreſentation , to at- 
tract our Eyes. Every great 
Hiſtorian would make a greater 
Orator, and perhaps, the great- 
eſt Orator, even Tully himſelf, 
would fall below the Hiſto- 
rlan, ſhould he attempt to ri- 


"0 val 
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Ul him. For the Orator bath 
the Advantage. ;of all Arts and 
opics. of eulen but the 
Haben can only uſe the A. 
bilities of a n-Orator. to exprels 
and relate, and according to 
Truth, adorn the Subject of 

his; Hiſtory. 
Having thus prepared Your 
Lordſhip. for Reading them, ſo 
as to form ſome Judgment of 
their Style, from theſe ancient 
Standards I deſcend at laſt to 
our own Hiſtorians, who are 
no leſs various, than excellent 
in their Style and Method, and 
do not come altogether ſhort of 
the Greek and Roman Writers 
but; enmulate both the Height 
e of the Claſſic . 
e 


* 


1 * 


* 
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The great - Diſadyintabe” our 
moſt celebrated Hiſtorians ſeem 
to laboür under, is too long, 
and too ted ious an Interru 
on, by the Infertion of "Laws 
and Statutes, and Records in 
the Body of their Narration; 
it "leaſt; 7in2making £06" parti- | 
eular” and Gios . Recital of 


| 

WI thei, whereas they had better 
1 mentioned only in general, 
) 
e 


and thrown-afide by themſelt ves, 
as they coolinonly' are, Lan an 
Appendix. — 5 

I will paſs over the Hiſto- 
rians of Ader Date, as Daniel, 
Lord Verulam, Lord Herbert, and 
others, as too remote from the 
preſent Standard; my Lord 
Herbert comes the neareſt; but 


K 3 What 
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what is a Wonder to me, 
Sir Francis. Bacon, who hath 
given u en 0 trokes of a 
maſterl was certin- 
ly the foo and moſt uni 
verſal Genius the ni ly 


have TO 2 e 


nrg, Perſpicuity and 
a plain Elegance are only re- 
quired, but in 9 55 je 
EY, Strength 

Eof Ex Treff * : FE de- 
mak, Au desc M. 


extteie oo if 
5 2 7 1 5 1 
find, t ing Put ſpe Re- 


n e Aunher up 
> 25 portetl 


[| 
. 


Sr WalterRaligh , 9 9 


porteth the. lg tation of. He 
Hiſtorys,, _ 


=; 


f In 
n vi 
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Sir Halter q peculiar -Praiſe, 
His Style is the: muſt perfect, 
the; happieſt, and ,,mott beau- 
tifyl of ;the Age he-wratg in; 
maJeliicy, Clearyand manly, and 
he appears. Every where ſo ſupe- 
rior, rather, than pnequaltohis 
Subject, „that the, Spirit f Ron: 
and. Athens ſeems to, he breathed 
intoſ his Work. In. the ſpcred 
Hiſtorꝝy alone, his Strength and 
his Spirit fail him,;; Fur nothing 
can preſgrye>that ſuhlime Sm: 
plicity, that a ful Solemnity, 
and divine Majeſty of the in- 
ſpired Hiſtorians, but their own 
Words, as they are moſt plainly 
and properly rendred. into any 
Language; this is an -acciden- 
tal Confirmation of a former Re- 
mark, 


Sir naler R Rabigh 20 


mark, and Imuſt finiſh Sir Val 


ter's Charadfer' with declaring 
my Opinion,” that his:admira- 


ble Performance in ſuch a, pro- 


digious Undertaking, ſheweth, - 


he if he had. arrempted the 
Hiſtory of his own Country, 
or his own. Times, he would 


have excelled even Livy and 


Thucydides ;. and the Anvals of. 
Queen Elizabeth by his Pen, 
without diminiſhing from the 
ſerious, judicious Cambden, had 


been the brighteſt Glory of 


her Reign, and would have 
manlmittech his Hiſtory as the 
Sandard hf © our Language even 
to the preſent Ag 555 For cer-- 


tainly he Writer 
rlous- Rag, and de Reinig 
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In that glo- 


% 


n 
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of bea | He: Royal 
_— her ppg 


a — Er np the 


o'Theoiwhole Work 
eaketh the Author in 4 Au. 


8 ng not due of, 
Clarendon! s Commendation : To 
give his juſt Character, requireth 

K 6 a Hap- 


204 "Earl of 


& Happineſs of⸗Expreſſi on, a 
Ciearnels R Judgment, an 
NM a jelty of Styte,Jequal-to his 
6wH: ' Ofxd ſai ain Word, 
768 b peculiar indeſign- 
a8 Samer innwhich be 
l ſucceede Exam- 
ple. Yout®Lordfhip! will want 
us Sicitetdonbromtadihenid. 
Bi {E and moſt im partial Hiſto- 
1 this Nation hich produced. 
Th e Gompaſſion qd Reſent- 
ments vf his- sy the ho- 
bie Openneſs and f abo 
His Reflexion, n+ — gloribus 
Deßbt be pays to: Friendſſiip, 
andotſie Veif he kindly 1 
eth Gver the Sorrows and Re- 
proach of his Country, are 
o Aas * in ſuch 
| . lively 


2 larendon 20 5 


lively: — — my 
ſtruck WIIt a -an 
do feel EA that he 
wrote From! his Heart under 
the deepeſt + See; and the moſt 
prefentilmpreſſian'vf; the Evils 
fe bewaileth, Fhave-met with 
none that;,may- compare with 
bim id, dhe, eight; and So- 
. 
: ar 1 
ion, | i1h::the-Beauty and Ma- 
of Epſon, — that 
; noblat; ligencg of Phraſe, 
which maketh his Werds wait 
every where upon his Subject, | 
with a Readineſs and. Proprie- 
ty, Ant; Arx and Study are al- 
| moſt S—_ n 


Reading 
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Readiiig theſe celebrated Au- 
hor et — Loruſhip 
. mie Tf f Hd Wobig | 
Se nt juſt and 
oH Style ogvery) Ob 
exfidn that #hall!1demant} Your 
Frmodν,ννHud not rrtommend 
of of them. do iſtrictoimitati- 
A : That is (ervileę andghtan, 
and Vou: cannot prapaſe can 
exact Copy of a Pattern:with- 
out falling ſhort f the Ort 
ginaliz but if-/Yourr! Edrdibep 
cake readetłꝭ them with 
Reliſh and — Sr 
Beauties, Yow may lay them a· 
ſide and! be ſecure 


Writing 


1 wih ll. Ire Graces, -of i them 


all, without Vour Per- 


feQtion to any. Your Style 
and 


Huire Biolerſtaff. 2057 
and Mandler wilb be Tdur) wn, 
and even You? Letters uponctiie 
moſt ordi har Sti yrs Vril in ve 
a nativs Beauty and Elegahcbrin 
— ahithiwwitice- 
qual themwitli-the beſt Origi- 
mls; and fet chem far above the 
common? Standacd. . to you 
pong this: Detaſcii, my 
Lordp1Þb:cannotrpaſs:by Your 
Fawourite Author, grave 
-anld facktious 


whorhath::drdwn Mankihedrim 
Diſ- 


every Dreſs and Auer 
galt or Nau im a Style 
ng! with the Hu- 
7ancies; and! Follies; he 
deſtribes de Hath ſhowed 
himſelf a Maſter in every Turn 
of his Pen, whether his — 
e 


Squire Bibtrr ff, 


208 Modern Comediet. 
be light, or ſerious, and hath. 
laid down the Rules of com- 
mon Life: with ſo” much Judg- 
ment, in ſuch agreeable, uch 


lirely, and elegant Language 


that from him Your Lord 4 


at once may form Tour Man- 
ners and Your Style- 8 
Perhaps I ſhall be blamed, 
if I recommend any Modern 
Comedies to Your Reading, 


They are, indeed, moſt of 


them, fo very prophane and 


obſcene, that I had much ra-. 


ther caution Your Lordſhip 
moſt earneſtly againſt them, 


than give them the leaſt Coun- 


3 in judging 87 may 


* 
3 


and 


be read with But if 
the moſt Aar 7850 choſen, 


4 


Mr. Addiſon. Prior. 20g 
and the moſt Innocent arè the 
beſt. I mufſt hetds fayfo much 
in their Behalf; Str L Acta no 
W Aten rel better abte 
to give N wide Norion of 
ann iar!Witiand Writing; than 
the heſt and moſt correct of dur 
Comic Autliom. o bag 225 
And how, my! Lord, u 
ſee· Lam entered upon Poetfy, 
where little: need be ſaidꝭ after 
what Ichave ſaid already. Per- 
haps: I may touch ſome Chara- 
cters again, but befides thoſe 1 1 
have named, I may recommend 
Mr. Addiſn, and Mr. Prior, as 
perfect Patternsi of · ttue poetie 
Writing. I Mr. Aldiſan: is more 
laboured, like his great Maſter 


Virgil, be hath weighed every 
Word, 


210 Mr. Prior. 


Word: nor . Expteſ- 
ſion in ali his Lines, that can be 
— 1 300F mere 


— Mx. Brier 
—— N nes deck 
Muſe in the 


and per- 

haps — any who 
may -rival, Herac in, an admi- 
rable Felicity 2 Ex preffion, 
both in the ſublime and fami- 
liar Way. Like our celebrated 

„ he: hath excelled. in all 
s of Poetry: In his Works 
—— an Aſſembly of the 
Muſes; fince the 2 
expired, none hath taken bolder 
and happier Flights, or touched 
Wade with ce 7 


— * 2 —— be 
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roic Tale:ſo:wall;- Im theibeft 
Collection of the Miſcellanies, 
Your Lordſhip will read with 
Pleaſure/the-1 & Pieces 
of Compoſttiòi tlie greateſt Ma- 
ſters have produced; and with- 
out entring into the Characters 
of any,'it will be e nend do ay; 
they argad| admirãble. 

To theſe I may add (ome of 
more ancient Date, and tho 
their Style is out of the Stan- 
dard now, there are in them 
ſill ſome Lines ny extremely 
beautiful, that our Modern 
Languag Staind: teach them. 
Chancer! is to eld, 2 
4 oong!Compatty Us 
onithipy But) Spender, the" he 
b 2 ktoo, latty ſtill 


Charms 


2 I 2 Spencex. Shokeſpear 


Charms remsining to make Your 
Lordſhipgnamoutedaf him: His 
3 Verſe hach Mliſte in it 
to raxiſh any. UE be 
Ne pete 


Forue of. Nature, and the 
Strengthof (Wit. N othing can 
be greater, and more Az 
than his Thoughts ; lonotlling 


g nobler, and moreiforcible; than 


* Expreſſion. The Fire of 

his Fancy breaketh out into his 
Words, and ſets his Reader on 
a Flame: He maketh the Blood 
run cold or warm, and is fo ad- 


mirable a Maſter of the Paſſions, 


that 


{ 
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that he: raiſes Your Courage, 


Jour Pity, and eur Fear, at N 


moſt in Terrowum .. 


Milton, my Lard, is the Af- 


ſertor of Poetic Liberty, and 


would have freed us from the 3 
Bondage of Rhime, but like 
Sinners, and like Lovers, we 


hug our Chain, and are Pleaſed 
in being Slaves. Some indeed 
have made ſome faint Attempts 


to break it, but their Verſe had *© 
all the Softneſs and Effeminacy 
of Rhime without the Mufic : 
And Dryden himſelf, who ſome- 


times ſtruggled to get looſe, al- 
ways relapſed, and was faſter 
bound tliau ever; but Rhime 
was his Province, and he could 

8 > © © OO 
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mak# the Tinkling of his Chains 
barin&ous: Min Bbinpb hath 
trad che nareſt in his great 
Maſſens Steps arid hath e. 
qualled him io his Verſe more 
than he: below him in 
the Compaſs and Dignity of 
his) Subject. The: Shilling is 
truly Splendid in his Bined, an 
his Poems wilb liye longer tian 
the iſhed Caſtle, as long as 
Blenhum is emembred, or Oer 
drunk in Angland. But have 
digreſſed from Mien, and that 
I may return, and Hy all in a 
Word. His Style, his Thoughts, 
his Verſe are as ſuperior to the 

generality of other Poets, as his 

ubject. His Diſloyalty alone 
throws a Cloud upon his Glory, 


and 


and e iftaudł all th think 
that Marr dᷣduld &ver hœꝰa Rebel, 
vhochad ſeen, at werc, and. 
deſcribed, bis 2 
Terror. T Rebellion aud Rur 
— of the tel An- 
gels. GZingid dus 2tsqmoJ 915 
'i Cowlay\d need not inſit on; 
hen fie Ol rafter odd, 
rably drawn by [o great Mae 
ler; 'as'Ehave'rtamed already y 
"Walker forthe Mußc of his 
Numbers; the Courtlineſs of his 
Verle, the Rafiieſs and Happi- 
neſs al his Thoughts on a thou- 
ſand Subjects, deſerves Your 
Lordſhip's Conſideration more, 
perhaps, than any other, be- 
cauſe his Manner and his Sub- 


jects are more common to Per- 
| {ons 


216 Grand. Sir J Den. 
ſons of Quality, and the Af. 
fairs of a Court. Mr. Granville, 
my Lord, hath rivall'd him in 
his fineſt Addreſs, and is as 
happy, as he ever was, in rai- 
ſing modern Compliments up- 

on ancient Story, and ſetting 
off the Briti/h Valour and the 
Engliſh Beauty, with the old 
Gods and Goddeſſes. 

Sir John Denham is famed 
for his Cooper s- Hill, and Wind- 
ſor is more honoured. in being 
the Subject of his Proſpect, 
than the Hill is in being the 


Subject of his Poem. For 


Windſor is only the Ornament 
of his Hill, but his Poem is 
the Ornament of Windſor. 


Several 


Fc. 
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Several ather.of our Poets de- 
ſerve to 188 remembred, and 
they fnould ngt be dmittech if. L 
thought theſe Sheets a Recotd. 
| have already mentianed Mr. 
© Dryden ofi' the” wrong Side of a 
| Compariſon, andit would be In- 
I fiftice fo Pals him byy when I 
may mention him on the Right. 
For, certa inly, there never roſe 
a happier Genius, and a more 
abſolute "Maſter of Language, 
and Numbers. All his Poems 


4 


were extremely ſtudied, and he 
made every Thing he borrowed 
ſo much his own, that he im- 
proved the brighteft Paſſages of 
theGreeks and Romans,and repaid 

them with abundant Intereſt. 
Otway writes with ſo fine a 
Spirit, with ſo perfect a Com- 
L mand 
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mand of our Paſſions, his Lan- 
guage is ſo very beautiful and 
all his tender Strains ſo very mo- 
ving in the moſt ſenfible Words, 

that, perhaps, Your. Lordſhip 
will no where meet the Paſſions 
touched with a more maſterly 
Hand, or expreſſed in more live- 
ly Colours. 

I have made no diſtin& men- 
tion of Tragedy, and the moſt 
celebrated of our Writers, that 
have raiſed the Engli/h Stage, as 
high as the pon: 4 they have 
moſt excelled, when they form- 
ed their Plays on the Grecian 
Plan, or built them, at leaſt, 
after "the ancient Models And 
where the Unities are preſerved 


by a great Genius, and a ma- 


iterly Hand, I think the Stru- 
Cture 
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ture of our Tragedies more 
beautiful than the ancient Build- 
ings. Your Lordſhip, I hope, 
will never act a Part, where that 
Language is required; and 1 
have omitted to ſpeak of the 
Tragic Style, becauſe tis raiſed 


above the ordinary Sentiments 


and Expreſſion of Mankind. 


The Perſons of the Drama ſpeak, 


as they are dreſſed, in Buskins. 
The Mind is in too much Com- 


motion, and agitated by thoſe 


Paſſions, that can be only raiſed 
upan ſuch a Criſis, as worketh 
up all the Actions of Life to the 
laſt and moſt important Event. 
Yet, my Lord, our Tragedies 
may be read with great Advan- 
tage to Style and Language, if 
we can bring them down to our 

L 2 calmer 
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calmer Thoughts, and the ſtiller 
Scenes of Life, and only uſe 
them to be better acquainted 
with the Nature, Violence, De- 
grees, and Expreſſion of all the 
| various Paſſions that exerciſe and 
diſtract the Mind of Man. Trea- 
tiſes are of no Ute to inform us 
1 upon this great Subject, but when 
the Paſſions are practically diſ- 
played, all their Springs diſco- 
vered, and the whole tumultu- 
ous Theory preſented in lively 
Actions on the Stage, we ſee and 
feel the Agitation of the Actors 
in ourſelves, we do really put 
on all their perſonated Paſſions, 
they ſtrike upon our Souls, and 
Nature anſwers from within. 
We have but few great Maſters 
in this noble Art. After Shake- 


ſpear, 
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ſpear, whom I have named al- 
ready, and Beaumont and Fletcher, 
who have ſometimes touched! 
the Paſſions with a maſterly 
Hand, we muft come down to 
Dryden and Otway, who ſtand al- 
moſt alone, unleſs Lee may be 
joined unto them, but he is too 
much out af the Way, too much 
in a Paſſion. to be named, and 

therefore we will put Southern 
in his Room. Afterwards we 
have none of Conſideration, but 
cbongreve, Rowe, and Mr. Gran- 
ville, and two Oxford Scholars, 
who need not be pointed out. 
l do not inſiſt on the patticu- 
lar Character of theſe Authors, 
thinking it enough tomy Purpoſe 
do name them, as the moſtdiftin-. 
auiſhed of our Tragic Writers. 
L 3 Suckling, 
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Suckling, and other Bards cele- 
brated in their Time, I forbear; 
and Ben Johnſon ] dare not med- 
dle with, left he, or ſome body 
ſurly as himſelf, ſhould rife, and 
rebuke me for not writing of 
him with that Labour and Ex- 
actneſs he always wrote with. 
My Lord, I have given You 
a Liſt of Poets almoſt equal to 
the Ancients, and this is the great- 
eſt Character that can be given 
of Modern Works. For though 
I think Spencer and Shakeſpear as 
great Genius's as ever were pro- 
duced in Rome or Athens, they 
will not bear a ſtrict Compariſon 
upon all the Beauties of Writing, 
Milton, alone, in Epic Writing 
hath tranſcended the Greek and 


the Latin Poet. He hath _ 
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led the Fyſt in the Force and 
Richneſs of Imagination, and 
hath ri valled the Laff in Juſtneſs 
of Thought, and Hxactneſs of 
the Work. Spencer may, perhaps; 
diſpute the Paſtoral, even with 
Theacritus; for I dare prefer him 
to Virgil, and in him alone the 
Sweetneſs and Rufticity of the 
Doric Muſe was to be found, till 
Mr. Philips of Cambridge roſe who 
hath aſſembled all the Beauties 
of the Arcadian Puetry, and reſto- 
red their Simplicity, Language 
and Manners totheSwains, Here 
then, my Lord, ue ſtand. I may 
with great Modeſty and Juſtice 
own, that ſeveral Pieces of Eng- 
liſh Compolure: are nothing in- 
feriour to the choiceft Producti- 
ons of 2 but L cannot 


pro- 
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| mr ſo, upon the Whole, 
their Writers and ours. 
Luſt beg Pardon therefore, if 1 
| fall into Sir William Temple's Par- 
ty in this Article of Ancient and 
Modern Learning, and give the 
Preference to the great Originals 
of Greece and Rome; I am the 
more confirmed in "this Judg- 
ment, by obſerving that our 
greateſt Maſters in Compoſition 
have been always of the ſame O. 
pinion ;- and it would be hard 
for the Patrons of Modern Learn- 
| ing,when they can ſnow nothing 
of their Omn, that may compare 
with the Ancients, to argue for 
their Opinion from the Writings 
of thoſe, who diſclaim it. 
But, my Lord, I muſt not en. 


ter into this Controverſy _ 
| an 
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and having given Lou theſe few 
Directions for the forming Your 
Style by reading the celebrated 
Writers of [taly-and England, 1 
ſhall take my Leave of this Sub- 
ject, after I have juſt mentioned 


— 


this one Particular, that perhaps 
the beſt Way todiſcern the Beau- 
ties of good Writing, is, to read 
ſome of the worſt. Ogilby and 
Dryden will ſhow You the diffe- 
rence, and when You perceive 
the infufferable Dulneſs of the 
one, You will ſee more clear- 
ly the Brightneſs of the other. 
Light indeed will ſhow itſelf; 
but a Jewel looketh brighter in a 
Heap of Coals, than inthe Luſtre 
of a Crown, and Beauty is more 
conſpicuous in the Neighbour- 
hood of Deformity, than in the 
Circle of the Court. I 
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| © Thope, YourLordſhip will not 

| think I have recommended any 

| Thing to You below Your Qua- 
| lity: Your Fortunes place Yon 
far above the Neceſſity of Learn- 
ing, but nothing can ſet You a- 

bove the Ornament of it: And l 

am the more bold to preſs it up- 

on Your Lordſhip, becauſe theſe 

. , Accompliſhments appear with 
greater Advantages, and do real- 

ly fit more handſomely on Per- 
ſons of Quality, than any o- 

®. - aa - 

| The late Duke of Devonſhire 
, deſerves a Name in the foremoſt 
L .iſt of our Engliſh Writers, but! 
reſerved him to the laſt, becauſe 
| he was of Your Lordſhip's Alli- 


ance, and I thought his Name 


would better recommend what! 
| have 


I can ſay. He was not only the 


fineſt Gentleman of his Time, 


but one of the fineſt Scholars in 


every Part of polite Learning : 
Whatever Parts of his Character 
have been diſputed; this Palm 
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have offered;than-any Thing elſe 


— 


hath been yielded with the great- 


eſt Juſtice. and Applauſe ; and 
when Your Lordſhip thinks how 


great an Ornament he was tothe 


Engliſh Court and Nation, You 


will find his Learning was as 


great an Ornament to him. 
Iam aſhamed to preſent theſe 
Thoughts in ſo ill an Hand, but 
Your Lordſhip will confider that 
we Scholars are generally bad 
Pen-Men : We ſeldom regard 
the Mechanic Part of Writing, 
tho! nothing ſhould be put into 


Your 


| Iooketh like fo Ars a wo. 


have for Your Wſtrious Houſe, 
From, 


Reher, De. Moſt obedient Servant, 
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Your Lordthip's Hands, © that 


Such as it ic, it i humbly of. 
80 Your Lordſhip with my 
Le Prayers for Your! Pro- 
rity, 751 I hope Your Lord- 

ip wil it, as à ſmall 
Ten 0 the Hotiour 1 


'My Lok D, 
Your Lordfoip's | 
. humble, und o 
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